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Rand McNally 


is proud to announce that the following Junior 
Scientist textbooks have been added to the Virginia 
Multiple Textbook List for the 4th, 5th, and 6th 


grades: 
HERE AND AWAY, grade 4______-_--_-- $1.62 
Fr eee weee @rede 5... ............ $1.68 
YOUR SCIENCE WORLD, grade 6______ $1.74 


Other books in this series are 


DOWN YOUR STREET, grade 1_________ $1.26 
AROUND THE CORNER, grade 2_______ $1.32 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, grade 3___$1.56 


Representatives: 


MR, HENRY G. ELLIS, JR. MR. ROY J. WORTHINGTON 
Maiden Lane at Maple 130 Straford Road 

Ashland, Virginia Asheville, North Carolina 

Swift 8-8235 Asheville 3-9570 



































Own Furniture 


Flowers Fito a Lawrenceville 





ee 
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View of FLOWERS OWN FURNITURE FACTORY AT LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 


Beautifully and conveniently located in Lawrenceville is this modern factory, devoted exclusively to the manufacture of school and 
church furniture for customers of the Flowers Schcol Equipment Company. The plant site covers 10 acres with buildings with floor 
space of 52,314 sq. ft., equipped with furniture designing and manufacturing facilities of the most modern type. 


THE MANUFACTURE of quality school furniture is a highly specialized field. Today's school furni- 
ture demands special constructions, special woods, special designing. To meet these requirements, 
we own and operate our own factory. This enables us to satisfy the specific needs of our customers, 
rather than to have them accept what other manufacturers might dictate. We tell our own factory 
what to make and how to make it, in accordance with the individual preferences of our customers and 
our more than 30 years experience in the school furniture business. 


The Flowers Furniture Factory features a completely covered lumber yard with trackage from the rail- 
road car to the modern dry kiln, with direct trackage to temperature-controlled kiln dried lumber 
storage building, with trackage to the lumber lift, with trackage to the latest type conveyor system 
directly into our main factory building. 











PUBSS £O., Iilc. 


Headquarters Building in Richmord, Va. 


Since 1927, Distributors of Quality 


SCHOOL, -CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC—Grades 3-7 


McSwain e Ulrich e Cooke 


Consider these foaturcs: 


Step-by-step teaching plan 

Easy to read and understand 

A new visualized approach 
Abundant opportunities for practice 


New facsimile teachers’ editions 





TEXTS e TEACHERS’ EDITIONS e PRACTICE BOOKS 
ANSWER BOOKS e INDEPENDENT TESTS 


The ROAD TO HEALTH Series — Grades 1-7 


Jones - Morgan - Maloney - Landis - Shaw—1957 Edition 


Consider these features: 


e A total health program—physical, mental 
emotional and social health 


Easy to read and understand 
Beautifully illustrated 
Built-in health handbook for each grade 


Program of games and stunts 





Virginia Representatives: —George Peek - William Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS _ Stmits"New Sere 
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VOLUME L 
NUMBER 7 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—dArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Editor 
PHYLLIS G. BROWN T. PRESTON TURNER 
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OUR COVER—Madison College, the last in our series of covers on State 
institutions of higher learning, located on the edge of Harrisonburg in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, was founded on March 14, 1908. Pictured 
is Wilson Hall, the central administration and classroom building, located at 
the top of a broad central mall with other buildings grouped on two sides, a 
plan adopted when the school was founded. The campus extends over sixty- 
two acres of rolling land; its buildings are made of native blue limestone with 
red tile roofs. On an adjacent 240 acre tract, plans for new buildings and 
recreational fields are under way. Madison is a State-aided, multi-purpose, 
senior college. While its major function is the preparation of teachers, Madison 
College also provides courses in liberal arts, fine arts, natural and _ social 
sciences, and specialized fields of education. From an enrollment of 209 
students when the college opened in 1909, the student body has now grown 
to 1200. Four times the name has been changed, known first as The Normal 
and Industrial School for Women, it became The State Normal School for 
Women in 1914, changing ten years later to The State Teachers College, and 
in 1938 took the name of Madison College in honor of the fourth president 
of the United States. Three presidents have headed the college during its 
nearly fifty years; Dr. Julian A. Burruss served during 1909-1919, resigning 
to head VPI; Dr. Samuel P. Duke then served until his retirement in 1949, 
when Dr. G. Tyler Miller became president. 
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I am writing to thank you for copies 
of the Virginia Journal coming to me 


in recent months. Since retirement 
from active teaching, I have not re- 
ceived the publication regularly, so am 
glad to have it now. 

Of special interest have been the 
articles on the Preventorium in the 
issues of April and January. 

By way of correction, I am not yet 
“the late Lula Metz”—for I am still 
living and am now Lulu Metz Mc- 
Manaway. 

I continued teaching after my mar- 
riage until retirement. Called back 
for a year, I served again in the local 
high school and since have substituted 
from time to time. At the present, 
my time is given to active mission 
work among needy families and church 
extension work with “shut-ins.” 

But to return to the subject of the 
Preventorium, I am very proud that 
this institution was the “brain child” 
in which I was deeply interested during 
my administration as president of the 
State Teachers Association—though I 
simply carried out plans which had 
already been laid for the building and 
administration of the Preventorium. 

It was a privilege to have worked 
with Dr. Alexander and others in rais- 
ing funds for its establishment in the 
years of my leadership in VEA. 

By good fortune, it has not been 
necessary for me to have hospitaliza- 
tion but I have had the privilege of 
having regular “check ups” and great- 
ly appreciate the thorough and very 
excellent work of the skillful and 
kindly doctors in charge. 

It is my sincere hope that more 
teachers will take advantage of the 
care offered through the Preven- 
torium. 

At some later date, when opportuni- 
ty offers, I should like to record the 
initial steps and contributions of time 





jrom the Jop Fule 


and thought by members of the pro- 
fession—out of which the Preven- 
torium eventually grew. 
Again thanking you for the issues 

of the Journal. 

Lulu Metz McManaway 

(Mrs. N. T.) 

331 E, Center Street 

Manassas, Virginia 
(Eprror’s Note—It is good to knou 
that Lulu Metz McManaway is still in 
the “land of the living” and we are 
sorry for the “late” reference in the 
April, 1956 issue of the Journal. As 
Lula D. Metz, she was president of the 
Virginia Education Association in 
1922-24 and has the distinction of 
being the first woman to head the State 
professional association.) 





Just a note to express my apprecia- 
tion for your efforts involved in pub- 
lishing my manuscript in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Virginia Journal. I 
have had numerous favorable com- 
ments on the article. I am positive it 
may awaken many school people to 
the fact that drop-outs and retarda- 
tion is something that cannot be put 
on the shelf 180 days and expect 
favorable results. 

Alan L. Beamer 
Alexandria 

I am getting together material for 
a talk on the Teacher Shortage prob- 
lem. I would appreciate any recent in- 
formation or research that your office 
might have on this topic. 

G. Hunter Jones, Jr. 
Visiting Teacher 
Campbell County 

We are trying to find out how 
salaries in Kentucky under the newly 
financed Foundation Program law 
compare with salaries in bordering 
states. If available, will you please 
send me high, low, and medium salaries 
of teachers in Virginia with the A.B. 
L. E. Meece, Education 
Professor of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 

The 1956 VEA Convention was the 
most stimulating one that I have at- 


degree. 


tended in recent years. I don’t remem- 
ber hearing a better speaker for an 
educational group than Mrs. Billie 
Davis. 
Joseph A. Pickard 
Director of Instruction 
Lynchburg 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Smoothing the way for your call 








Important calls like this go through quickly and surely, thanks to an elaborate central switching 
mechanism. A special lubricant developed by Esso Research keeps it working. 

Delicately brushed on, it helps the mechanism make split-second connections. 

Because it stays on for many months, there’s less chance of a breakdown 

to interrupt your call. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 








All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 


th 






Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends. Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 


Sh 

In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature. 





Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 











Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29. 
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Tips for Joachonrs 


The 1957 Commencement Man- 
ual, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, NEA 1201 - 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
224 p. $1.50 per copy. Quantity dis- 


This booklet describes the 
latest trends and practices in high 
school commencements throughout the 
country. A valuable guide for edu- 
cators responsible for the planning of 
commencement activities and gradua- 
tion day programs, it also includes 
many graduation programs from which 
educators may glean some ideas. 


counts. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans News Service has completed 
its first volume, listing 75 funds and 
foundations in detail which awarded 
$505 million in 1955-56. This serves 
as a national clearing house of infor- 
mation on student aid, research awards 
and grants for foundations, libraries, 
colleges, universities, guidance and 
financial counselors, with the latest 
trends in financial assistance to stu- 
dents. Published by the Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 


Rankings of the States, Research 
Division, NEA 1201 - 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 25¢ per copy. 
Quantity discounts. This new publi- 
cation consists of 32 tables of data on 
educational attainment, school expen- 
ditures, etc., of all the states in the 
union. 


The Development of the Guid- 
ance Concept in the College 
Social Fraternity is a partial reprint 
of a dissertation by James Harding 
Siske of the University of Virginia. 
The study declares that “the fraterni- 
ty must be counted as one of the basic 
social institutions of higher education 
in the United States. Because of the 
intensity of its influence on individu- 
als and for the numbers of students it 
affects, it has undoubted educational 
This research assumes 


| that many college social fraternities 
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try and do give their members help in 
guidance activities through their fra- 
ternity programs. Conclusions are 
drawn from a study of 38 fraternities 
in 75 colleges and universities. Copies 
of the publication are available from 
James H. Siske, 163 Chancellor Street, 
University, Virginia, at $1.00 each for 
college chapter presidents and $1.50 
for deans of men. 
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These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Xer-sizer is a complete indoor physical 
training unit. It can be used for every in- 
door gym exercise and yet sells at a one 
unit price. The unit can be re-arranged in 
a matter of minutes to make 21 different 
gym apparatus changes, suitable for use 
by any age from first graders to high school 
students. Made of finest quality furniture 
steel and wood and finished in chrome and 
gloss varnish. Floors and ceiling are pro- 
tected from mars and scratches with neo- 
prene sponge and fine sheet sponge rubber. 
Deluxe model sells for $149.00 F.O.B. 
Pella, Iowa. (Bilt-Wel Co., Pella, Iowa) 


Fun with French is a combination 
amusement and education book with a 
companion phonograph record. Intended 
for children of all ages and their parents. 
The full text is contained on an enclosed 
unbreakable vinylite record and the book 
is a visual accompaniment to the record. 
Each French word or phrase is represented 
in the book by a self-explanatory illustra- 
tion. Record and Book, $2.95. (Zodiac 
Recording Co., Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.) 


Relief Map of Europe is constructed 
of heavy vinyl plastic. Raised contours 
and international color schemes show ele- 
vations to point out the physical charac- 
teristics of Europe. Countries, major 
water features and selected cities are also 
included on the 48x34 inch’ map. 
(Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, III.) 


Thermo-Fax Machine now has a new 
model designed to copy material from 
books, magazines, newspapers, as well as 
any other printed, written, or typed ma- 
terial. The “‘Premier’’ model has an 8x14 
inch copy area. Copy paper is placed on 
the machine, then the book, or other ma- 
terial to be copied, is placed face down on 
top, the cover is lowered and a button 
pushed. When the copying cycle is com- 
pleted, the light shuts off and the cover 
is raised automatically. The material is 
removed and the copy is ready for im- 
mediate use, (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, 
Minn.) 


Royal Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 
operates on the vacuum cleaner principle 
and is extremely easy to use. According 
to the literature, the unit has a triple 
cleaning action which brushes, beats and 
suction cleans erasers. It can be used as a 
portable unit or as a permanently installed 


fixture. (Royal Appliance Manufacturing 
Company, 1975 E. 61 Street, Cleveland 
3, Ohio) 
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id EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 








Five is a trying year for children . . . and the adults around 
them! Action and imagination are rampant. Moods leap from 
passive moments to hours of noisy, inexhaustibly active romp- 
ing and mimicking . . . from almost infantile fretting to surpris- 
ingly mature expression. What drives these youngsters? Dr. S. 
June Smith provides a firm basis for understanding them in her 
newest psychology folder, ‘5 Is Alive!’"’ Send for your FREE 
copy today. There is no obligation. 





re 





YOU'LL SOON BE ON VACATION! 


Whatever you choose to do. . . travei, study or just plain take-it-easy .. . 
you'll find all that you have dreamed of. But, remember— 


DISABILITY TAKES NO VACATION* 


Accident and sickness can strike at any time. Vacation on the sick list is a double loss. 
First, the things you planned must be put off. Secondly, the cost of being disabled can 
dig into savings so that you must give up future plans just to pay big bills piled up by 
doctors, hospitals and medicines. And you can add loss of income if the disability is 
too prolonged. 


EDUCATORS CAN PROTECT YOU 


*The Group and Individual Income Protection Plans offered by Educators protect you 
from financial disaster while on vacation or authorized leave . . . here or abroad... 
as well as during the school term. You can get benefits whether or not you require hos- 
pital care. Educators flexibility means you can cover your needs exactly. 


we hope 


If you would like to receive prompt benefit payments in the event of accident, sickness, 
surgery, non-disabling injury or accidental death or dismemberment . . . if you would 


like to get cash to help pay hospital bills—for room, board and extras——whether for 
yourself or dependents . . 
tion. There is no obligation. 


ducators 


. WRITE TODAY FOR FACTS about Educators Income Protec- 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 





State Manager 






Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your latest child psychology folder. Also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection ( ) Hospital Protection ( } Have 
representative call ( ) 


State Manager J, Thomas Stanley as- 
sures you personal service through his 
carefully trained staff. Mail the coupon 
today for full particulars or to have a 
representative coll. 


TEACHER [7] 
PUPIL [ 


J. Thomas Stanley, 30 E. 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Md 


State Mgr 














Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mezico’s internationally famous Acapulco. 


#* 


> Aang, 


% 


*"COKE’* IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


* 
In exotic 
Acapulco. e « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke...the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world, 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR | 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE AND ¢ ‘ali 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS pecialists 
The Manpower Committee of the Virginia Section of the American Chemical in 

Society has made a survey of the industrial laboratories in the State to determine . 

where summer employment is available to High School Science and Mathematics School Cafeterias 

teachers, Most of the major industrial laboratories report that a limited number 

»f positions are available. For detailed information contact the companies listed 

below. A 
‘om pany Location Representative Skills Deadline ONE-STOP 
Virginia Richmond Mr. George Walker Chemistry SERVICE 

Carolina Scientific Personnel 

Chemical Coordinator FOR EVERY 

Corp. SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
Atlantic Richmond Mr. J. A. Saunders Chemistry NEED 

Mew w! President Phone Richmond 2-8314 

a Norfolk EX 9-3751 

Froehling & Richmond Mr. J. W. Weaver, Chemistry 

Robertson, 814 W. Cary Vice-President Physical 

Inc. Testing 

Inspection 
of Mat. 
A. H. Robins 1407 Cummings Mr. T. B. Robinson Organic April 1, deat 
Co., Inc. Dr., Richmond Personnel Manager Chemistry 1957 ~ 
20, Virginia John G. Kol be, ite 

Philip 7th & Stockton Mr. J. C. Holmes Chemsitry fs Pre sy wg sethoeg eos 

Morris Streets Spervisor Physical Physics 

Inc. Richmond Section Mathematics 

American 400 Petersburg Mr. O.L. Hillsman Chemistry a] 
Tobacco Co. Pike Personnel Manager Physics Pacific Coast 

Research Lab. Richmond | 

Reynolds Richmond Mr. J. Pecsok Physical Teache rs Agency 
{etals Co Director of Personnel Sciences bn taiatie ites Ey aa 

Camp Div. Franklin, Va. Mr. A. P. Yundt Chemistry Santa Barbara, California 

Union Bag Co. Tech. Director Physics 

Paper Corp. GOOD TEACH | NG 

Dan River Danville Dr. H. Y. Jennings Chemistry OPPORTU NITI ES 

Mills Dir. of Research 

Research Lab. ° ° 
High Salaries 

Institute Charlottesville | Dr. Jack Compton Chemistry 

of Textile Technical Director Physics ° 
aliiion im _ Excellent Retirement 

Va. Agricul- Blacksburg Dr. R. W. Engel, Chemistry We Can Help You 

tural Exp. Head Dept. of 

Station Biochem. & Nut. Write or fill in coupon at once 

Newport Newport Dr. Roscoe Meadows, Science — 

News Ship- News, Va. Jr., Research Mathematics | PACIFIC COAST TEACHERS AGENCY 
uilding & Coordinator | 1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Iry Dock Co. ’ 

| Please send me information regarding 
lercules Hopewell Dr. W. L. Stafford Chemistry Men | your agency. 

owder Chief Chemist Only | 

ee 
ompany 

\llied Hopewell Dr. E. D. Crittenden Science | Address - ee . 
hemical Director of Research Mathematics | 

ids lect nay Mid Cae Mn Sel ae ere Chewy. Cy bruwsalt pLeget Meee aeegerenseresscewecensecos 


Nitrogen Div. 


or APRIL, 


1957 


GEORGIA DAVIS, Mgr. 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


 & BORROW ‘100%,.°600™ 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





To State Finance Company, Dept. K-1360 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $ 

Amount earned 

EEE sl, TEE 
Name and address 

OE ieee 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..__ 
Number of months 
SER SES Cn een 


How long with Previous 
a a eee employment ee es 
Husband or wife's Salary 
| a 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).. SS ee 7 ss 
pS povnsemneupeline 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $.....0.00 


Monthly payments? $... —— 


What security on bank loan?.___....__ ™ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
ee ee a ee 


Pay rent or real estate 


payment to? (Name)............ . Town aim hdeonle mae 


PUP ORD Ol TRGB... nc ccccccecre eee r ees erenen reece comnsnoans pnb 


#@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co« 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


ad Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


7"*"*=*FOR $1000 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"--""""""" 
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Monthly payments include both 
TT interest and principal: 
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privacy of your home without anyone in 








MONTHS 








$ 10Q00 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Ss 675 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these peopie will 


1 gs 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 


confidential and private. 
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Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


a STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. K-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The following gre all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
ssiecillaetalinstiecdaasiai ad a bcactaaepnaiedicipetsedl gpasoancesenenetipnciiapnlininiinatanansceamtiaiisiiecigliimaasiaaaiiaiahipitad 
ee ee Lee SME: SS ea Le 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

po Eee eee 
Street... salediakediinaiadaeniscs TEER axinetindiabesniattinniiiti ee ee 
ee siiisesaniiond (Relationship) ..........______ 
Street Town State a: Main cirwritetoninintan 
Name of Relative | 
Street... atin = : . State SO ee 


ES a 
Street._...._.__ ——. i= SS OO 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
ee i cnectietintianeneetnnts 
es Se 









Amt. 
FR ciactieies 





= 
m2 
4 
faa) 





1st pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
in Mo. pmts.| $ 
| seeeeese le DIMES. | DP cccccccccccvccsccsccscessess 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date............c.c000 











Agreed rate \ceeding $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest, )n excess of $300 % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 


Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment. 


=r wd month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
ng 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- 





REQUIRED 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


1¢ 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the und ned. 





=> 
~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Institute of Southern Culture 
At Longwood College 


Longwood College has announced 
he establishing of an Institute of 
Southern Culture, the first of its kind 
1 the United States. The purpose of 
the Institute will be to promote the 
tudy of traditional aspects of Southern 
ivilization through academic course 
ork, special lectures, and through the 
ublication of research in the field. 

The Institute is currently sponsoring 
wo series of lectures in the spring and 
immer by visiting scholars and mem- 
ers of the Longwood faculty. The 
pring lectures, open to the public, 
will be held in Farmville on April 26 
nd will include addresses by Dr. 
Francis B. Simkins, professor of his- 
tory at Longwood, on “Education That 
Doesn’t Educate: The Persistence of 
Virginia Folkways”; Dr. Louis D. 
Rubin, Jr., associate editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, on “The 
Image of an Army: The Confederate 
War in Southern Literature”; and Dr. 
Gardner B. Taplin, associate professor 
of English at Longwood, on “Critical 
Essays in the Southern Literary Mes- 
enger.” 

The summer lecture series will be 
held on July 10 with speeches on “‘As- 
sessment of Virginia’s Natural Quali- 
ties by Explorers and Early Settlers,” 
by Dr. Gary Dunbar, instructor in 
geography at Longwood; and “Ellen 
Glasgow and the Southern Literary 
lradition,” by Dr. C. Hugh Holman, 
professor of English at the University 
‘f North Carolina. On the same pro- 
gram will be a symposium on “Inter- 
preting Virginia History” with Dr. 
Marvin W. Schlegel, professor of his- 
ory at Longwood; Miss Spotswood 
Hunnicutt, supervising teacher of so- 
ial studies, Matthew Whaley School, 
Villiamsburg; and Dr. Lawrence Bur- 
ette, Jr., field editor and representa- 
ive, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

As the Institute lectures this year 
re all devoted to Virginia subjects, 
hey should be particularly interesting 
» teachers of history, literature, and 
eography in the public schools. Eight 
ndergraduate and graduate courses of- 
ered at Longwood during the regular 
id summer sessions are also a part of 
1¢ Institute’s program for this year. 





Vendo is a new milk vending machine 
hich dispenses half-pint bottles of milk, 
lls, collects and makes change automatic- 
ly. Teachers and administrators are freed 
»m milk service details. (The Vendo Co., 
400 E, 12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo.) 
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Summer Study 


A Summer Institute for High School 
Teachers of Mathematics has been es- 
tablished at the University of Chicago for 
a period of six weeks, begifining June 24, 
1957. It is sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation as a part of its pro- 
gram of supplementary training for high 
school teachers of mathematics and science. 
The Institute will be conducted by the 
University’s College Mathematics Staff. 

For further information about the In- 
stitute and application forms for member- 
ship in it, address Professor A. L. Putnam, 
Director, Box 23 Eckhart Hall, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Com- 
pleted forms must be mailed not later 
than April 1, 1957. 

Elementary Language Arts Work- 
shop—The Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago announces the 
Second Annual Workshop in Language 
Arts in the Elementary School to be held 
during a three-week period from July 29- 
August 16. The Workshop is open to 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Registration in the Workshop is for 
one course credit (31% semester hours). 
Application forms for admission to the 
Workshop, as well as additional informa- 
tion, may be obtained from Miss Mildred 
C. Letton, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Reading Workshop—The Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago 
announces the Fifth Annual Workshop in 
Reading to be held from July 1-25. The 
Workshop is open to classroom teachers, 
consultants, supervisors, administrators 
librarians and remedial teachers. 

Registration in the Workshop is for one 
and one-half course credits (five semester 
hours.) Additional information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained by writing 
to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. offers over fifty courses, in- 
cluding 22 in the graduate school, during 
its summer session, June 24-August 16. 

Summer Courses on the Far East, 
offering scholarships to cover tuition and, 
in some cases, full or partial maintenance, 
designed to provide the mature nonspecial- 
ist with a basic introduction to Asian 
problems, are sponsored by the following: 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Brooklyn 10, 

N. Y. June 24-July 30. Course: The 

Far East. 

Address inquiries to—Professor Hyman 

Kublin, Department of History, Brook- 

lyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

Berkeley 4, Calif. June 24-28. 

Address inquiries to—East Asia Studies, 

Institute of International Studies, Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 

fornia, 

DUKE UNIVERSITY, Durham, N. C., 
July 19-August 24. Courses: Japanese 
Civilization; Far Eastern Politics. 
Address inquiries to—Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Duke University, Durham, 
mC. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gaines- 


ville, Florida. June 16-July 28. 
Courses: A General Introduction to 
Eastern Asia. 

Address inquiries to—Professor John A. 
Harrison, 111 Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Law- 
rence, Kansas. June 10-August 4. 
Address inquiries to—History Depart- 
ment, The University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, June 24-August 3. 
Address inquiries to: On Courses—Dr. 
Robert I. Crane, Department of His- 
tory; On Scholarships—Dean, Horace 
H. Rackham, School of Graduate 
Studies, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. June 18-August 
30 (Graduate program on the Far 
East) 

Address inquiries to—Professor Kazuo 
Kawai, 100 University Hall, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

STATE UNIVERSITY ‘TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, New Paltz, New York. 
July 1-August 9. 

Address inquiries to—Director of Sum- 
mer Session, State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
10, N. Y. July 1-August 9. 
Address inquiries to—Professor Doug- 
las G. Haring, P. O. Box 24, Univer- 
sity Station, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle 5, Wash. June 24-August 22. 
Address inquiries to—Far Eastern and 
Russian Institute, University of Wash 
ington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Syracuse 





Conversation Short Course. A 
short course to study Virginia’s Nat- 
ural Resources will be offered this 
summer at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, and at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg. The short course of approxim- 
ately two and one-half weeks’ duration 
is to provide additional training for 
teachers in the subject of wise resource 
use, thereby increasing the effectiveness 
of conservation and_ resource - use 
teaching in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia. Three semester hours credit or 
its equivalent will be given for satis- 
factory completion of this course. A 
limited number of scholarshifs are 
available for which application must 
be received by May 1, 1957. To en- 
roll write the Virginia Resource Use 
Education Council, P. O. Box 1642, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The “little red school house” of a 
century ago was almost never red, ac- 
cording to Edgar B. Wesley, centennial 
historian for the National Education 
Association. It was usually white or 
unpainted. 
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Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 534. Non-slam top provides large 
work surface at 10° slope or level, lifts for full access to book-box, 


We value teachers’ opinions. We respect their posi- 
tion of importance in the school system. That is why, 
before we ever design a piece of school furniture, 
our research personnel consult with teachers, school 
officials, and school architects. This is reflected in our 
products and their popularity in classrooms. Take 
these UNIVERSAL® Desks, for example. 


The widespread demand for these desks is due to 
their functional design, flexibility, and comfort, plus 
such features as their practically indestructible 
AMEREX® metal-and-plastic tops. Because they are 
designed with teachers in mind, they aid teaching. 





FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Universal “’10-20” Desk No. 536. Top 
adjusts silently to 10°, 20°, or level. 
Automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 





ye Ai 1 LOT 
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Exclusive Distributor 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia 


--\\--------------------------~--+-~-~----~--~~--- ne a 





\ School Desks and Chairs 

\ SEND FOR OUR School Tables 
Stadium Chairs 

\ Cc @) M PLETE Cc ATAL Oo G Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 

Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers 
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Office, Library and Home Flags 
Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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Year-Round Use of Schools 


N announcing the agenda for the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference, which will be held June 23-26 
in Williamsburg, Governor Stanley, who is in charge 
of the program, indicated that discussion of the use 
of public school buildings on a 12-month basis will 
be on the agenda. He said that he is exploring the 
possibility of putting Virginia’s public schools on a 
12-month basis. He requested that citizens give ‘‘the 
most thoughtful consideration to the idea’, but later 
made it clear that he was not wedded to any definite 
| 2-month plan. 

The Education Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has advised communities to 
investigate the plan. 

South Carolina Governor George Bell Timmer- 
man, Jr., recommended the 12-month plan in his 
annual message to the State Legislature recently. 

Following Governor Stanley's announcement, Wil- 
liam N. Neff, president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, indicated that a thorough study of the feasibility 
of using existing school buildings on a year-round 
basis will be proposed at the next meeting of the 
State Board of Education on March 28. He said 
that he was in complete accord with the idea that 
a fuller use of buildings and teaching staff might 
help overcome crowded conditions and relieve pupil 
loads on teachers with at least a minimum of school 
construction. 

Neff said he would propose the formation of 
a study committee, made up of Board members and 
members of the staff of the State Department of 
Education, to look into the matter and make recom- 
mendations. 

‘I cannot see the consistency,’’ he said, “‘of having 
overcrowded schools and then not using the available 
classrooms for three months out of the year.’ 

Following President Neff’s announcement, Mrs. 
W. W. Kavanaugh of Roanoke, president of the 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, said 
she believed the Governor's proposal is ‘well worth 
exploring’’ and promised that the matter would be 
placed before the meeting of the State PTA’s Board 
of Directors in Richmond in early May. 


The Plan 

The approach proposed by the Governor for 
‘thoughtful consideration” by all Virginians would 
be a system in which children would stagger their 
three-month vacations and nine-month school at- 
tendance at different periods during the year. 

Under this system, the schools would never close. 
Some teachers and children would have their vaca- 
tions during the summer months, while others would 
take time off during the fall, winter, and spring. 

The result, theoretically would be an increase in 
lassroom space by as much as a third. 

Under a 12-month program, the student body 
would be divided into four equal groups. Each 
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would go to school for nine months and get a three- 
month vacation, but at different times. 

A typical four-quarter system might work like this: 

Group A—Attend school from November 
through July. On vacation in August, September, 
and October. ' 

Group B—Attend school from February through 
October. On vacation in November, December, and 
January. 

Group C—Attend school from May through Jan- 
uary. On vacation in February, March, and April. 

Group D—Attend school from August through 
April. On vacation in May, June, and July. 


Reactions 


Comments from school administrators queried 
about the Governor's proposal follow: 

Ralph W. Cherry, dean of the University of Vir- 
ginia School of Education, said he had serious doubts 
as to the feasibility of the plan, but added he would 
not rule it out as utterly impractical. 

Charles W. Smith, superintendent of Hopewell 
and Prince George County Schools, was skeptical of 
the plan. “‘Most people are cold to it,” he said, 
“Wherever it has been tried, it has been abandoned.” 

T. D. Foster, superintendent of Sussex Schools, 
said he was convinced the proposal is not practical. 
It might work in a large city where schools are 
crowded, he added, but ‘‘in the county schools it is 
not at all practical.” 

R. L. Lacy, superintendent of Halifax County 
Schools, said the plan would not be practical in his 
area because of the farm situation. “‘Not many chil- 
dren can be spared from the farm to attend school 
during the summer months. However, the plan de- 
serves full study, since maximum use should be made 
of the investment in school property.”’ 

H. I. Willett, superintendent of Richmond Schools, 
said the Governor's suggestion would merit study. 
He added, however, that localities which have tried 
a 12-month program have abandoned it because of a 
lack of public acceptance. 

Fred D. Thompson, superintendent of Chesterfield 
County and Colonial Heights Schools, was not en- 
thusiastic about the plan. He cited such problems as 
summer weather, the problem of vacations for large 
families, and the loss of the period in which school 
buildings normally undergo repairs and renovations. 

As the State Board of Education, citizens, and we 
ourselves study the Governor's proposal, we would 
suggest that the following be kept in mind: 
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Some Considerations 


1. The 12-month idea is not new. It has been 
tried by many school divisions and found wanting 
because of the nightmarish tangle for administrative 
officials: transferring credits when pupils move from 
school to school, and opening and closing school ses- 
sions four times a year, but largely the 12-month 
school plan has been abandoned because of parental 
objections. High school pupils idle in the winter 
months have created problems and families with sev- 
eral children in school have found it difficult to plan 
vacations when children have vacation periods at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. The clamor for children to 
belong to the group which has its vacation in the sum- 
mer, where the plan has been tried, has been terrific. 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, used the plan for ten 
years, and while admitted savings occurred, never- 
theless, the plan was abandoned in 1939. In giving 
up the plan, according to Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine, it was stated that it was not worth 
the economy achieved. 

2. We know of no school division in the United 
States in which the plan is operative at the present 
time. 

3. It is one thing to sit down and make a theo- 
retical estimate as to how much money can be saved, 
but quite another to put the plan into action, and 
after it is put into action, to secure its acceptance. 
Fairfield, Connecticut, is a case in point. In 1952, 
when the Fairfield School Board estimated they 
would need rooms for 3,000 additional pupils by 
1960, it found that if the 12-month school plan 
were adopted, that a new construction program in- 
volving $5,000,000 could be foregone. Fairfield 
nevertheless decided against shifting to the 12-month 
system. The reasons were: parental objections and 
administrative problems. 


4. Undoubtedly, the plan would call for many 
additional teachers over and above the number which 
are being added every year to take care of the ex- 
panding school enrollment. (Around 1500 addi- 
tional teachers have been added every year in Virginia 
for the last five years.) Also we would undoubtedly 
lose teachers if their vacation period fell during the 
winter months when it is very difficult to secure va- 
cation employment. 

5. The 12-month school plan would, of course, be 
less feasible in rural than in urban areas. In rural 
areas, the schools are smaller and structurally would 
lend themselves less readily to the four-quarter plan. 
How, for example, would you divide economically a 
high school with 200 pupils into four groups of 50 
pupils each? Then, too, youngsters are needed in 
rural areas for summer work. 

6. College entrance would be considerably com- 
plicated for high school students who would gradu- 
ate from Group B in October and Group C in Jan- 
uary. 


Longer Use Now Made 


As we study the wisdom of greater utilization of 
our schoo] facilities, we should also explore the many 
ways in which school facilities are now being ex- 
tended beyond the regular school term. The whole 
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idea of children being in school exactly and only 
180 days should be examined. Few countries other 
than the United States have as short a school year as 
even 200 days. As Dr. Walter H. Gaumnitz, special- 
ist in secondary education at the United States Office 
of Education points out, the present school year 
originated when only the few attended school and 
the amount of education sought by most youth was 
a small fraction of what it is today. 

1. Already in 63 of Virginia’s 130 counties and 
cities teachers are being employed on a ten-month 
basis. In these divisions teachers are in the classroom 
for 180 days or nine calendar months. The tenth, 
Or remaining month, in their contract period is used 
in pre-school conferences, work days between semes- 
ters, post-schoo] conferences, conferences during the 
semester, and to a limited extent, attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings which, in most instances, is directly 
related to improvement of instruction. More and 
more school divisions are contracting with teachers 
for ten months because it is realized that the cause of 
good instruction can be more effectively served if 
there is pre-school planning, time out for evaluation 
and in-service training during the school term, and 
post-school conferences. The inauguration of the 
12-month plan would seriously impair this in-service 
training and improvement movement. 

2. In excess of 1,500 principals, home economics, 
agriculture, physical education, music, and industrial 
art instructors, and librarians and guidance directors 
are now carrying on programs which require year- 
round use of at least part of our school facilities. 

3. Many gymnasiums and stadiums are now being 
used for full-time summer recreational programs. 

4. College-bound students, because of the restricted 
number of electives they can take and still meet col- 
lege entrance requirements, during the summer, should 
have the opportunity for more electives, such, for ex- 
ample, as art, music, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. 

5. The laboratories in school buildings should be 
used the year-round, particularly for gifted students. 

6. There is no reason why summer courses should 
not enable students to get through school faster. The 
possibility of operating school for eleven months, thus 
enabling students to finish high school in three instead 
of four years, should be investigated. 

Any proposal which has the backing and interest 
that the 1 2-month school plan has in Virginia deserves 
serious consideration and study by school people and 
lay people alike. 

As the study is made, however, we should investi- 
gate the extent to which school facilities are already 
being utilized beyond the 180 teaching days and the 
extent to which they could be further utilized, with- 
out the complete revolution which the Governor's 
plan would entail. 

The question is not only how our school facilities 
can be used more economically, but also how their 
extended use can provide broader and fuller educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of the Comonwealth. 

We should give our full cooperation to the study 
of this question. 
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On Hoodwinking 
the Public 


|. grag of utterly fallacious 
ideas which are being bruited 
about the country these days re- 
garding ‘‘then vs. now”’ enrollment 
figures in high-school courses in 
mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages, it may be well to note 
quite exactly what US Office of 
Education statistics actually reveal. 
Let us begin with the figures for 
mathematics, 


In its Statistical Summary of 
Education, 1949-50, the US Of- 
fice of Education reports data 
respecting enrollments in mathe- 
matics subjects for each of the two 


years as noted in the accompanying 
table. 


each of the pupils’ four years in a 
statistically representative high 
school. So let us do this now. 
Our first task is to set up a high 
school whose enrollment figures, 
percentage-wise as to grade, fit ex- 
actly the figures given by the US 
Office of Education for the nation 
as a whole. The table indicates the 
enrollment in such a school. 


Enrollment in a Representative 
High School 


Number Percent 
9th grade 155 31 
10 grade 135 27 
1 1th grade 115 23 
12th grade 95 19 
Total 500 100 


Number and Percentage of Pupils Enrolled in Certain Subjects in the Last Four 
Years of Public Secondary Day Schools 


1900 1950 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Total Enrollment 519,251 5,399,452 
Enrollment in mathematics 
Algebra 292,287 56.3 1,448,966 26.8 
General mathematics 704,742 13.1 
Geometry 142,235 27.4 693,280 12.8 
Trigonometry 9,915 1.9 108,551 2.0 


Critics of the public schools have 
added up these two columns of 
percentage figures and announced 
to the world that only 55 percent 
of all American high-school stu- 
dents are taking any work in 
mathematics these days. This, 
these critics say, contrasts very un- 
favorably with their 86 percent 
figure for 1900—they say this is 
proof that American youths are not 
being as well educated today as 
they were in 1900. 

If these critics actually believe 
what they say, they are hoodwink- 
ing themselves as well as the pub- 
lic, for they have fallen into a 
statistical booby trap. They have 
overlooked the fact that the US 
Office of Education enrollment data 
are for but one of the pupils’ four 
years in high school. To see what 
these one year data actually tell us, 
they must successively be applied in 
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Next, we need to set forth the 
US Office of Education break- 
downs for the enrollments in 
mathematics subjects noted in the 
table, whenever two different sub- 
jects are included under the same 
name. The next table indicates 
what we get when this is done. 


by HAROLD C. HAND 


Professor of Education 


University of Illinois 


or 100 youngsters out of the 155 
freshmen who are enrolled in 
algebra. 

Thirteen per cent of the total 
student body, or 65 pupils, is 
taking general mathematics. Four 
fifths, or 52, of these youngsters 
are freshmen. One fifth, or 13, are 
1 Oth-graders. 

In the ninth grade, then, 100 
(algebra) plus 52 (general mathe- 
matics), or 152 pupils out of the 
155 in the class, are taking mathe- 
matics. This is 98 per cent of the 
class. 

This figure is in error only to 
whatever extent that (a) young- 
sters from some other grade are en-; 
rolled in the ninth-grade course in 
elementary algebra, or (b) more 
or fewer than fourth-fifths of the 
enrollees in general mathematics 
are ninth-graders. This error is 
probably not more than 2 per cent 
in either direction. 

By applying the procedure al- 
ready noted for elementary alge- 
bra and general mathematics in the 
ninth grade to the other mathe- 
matics subjects in the grade in 
which each is offered, here is what 
we get: mathematics is taken by 
47 per cent of the | Oth-graders, by 
30 per cent of the 11th-graders, 
and by somewhere between 16 per 
cent and 26 per cent of the 12th 


Enrollment Breakdown for Mathematics Courses 


Percent of Total 
Student Body Taking 
the Subject in 1950 


Elementary algebra 20 
General mathematics 13 
Plane geometry 10 


Intermediate algebra 
Solid geometry 
Trigonometry 


nm we 


Now let us get down to our little 
problem in arithmetic. Twenty 
per cent of the total student body 
takes elementary algebra, the US 
Office of Education reports: this 
gives us 20 per cent of 500 pupils, 


Length of Course and 
Grade in which 
Offered 
year; 9th grade 
year; 9th (4/5s) and 10th (1/5) 
year; 10th grade 
year; llth grade 
4 year; 12th grade 
14 year; 12th grade 


— 


graders—depending upon the ex 
tent to which the same pupils en 
roll for both solid geometry and 
trigonometry. 

When we take the 1950 enroll- 
ment data supplied by the US Of- 
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fice of Education for what they 
really are—i.e., data for but one 
of the pupils’ four years in high 
school—and apply them succes- 
sively for each of the pupils’ four 
years, we discover that only about 
5 per cent of our high-school 
youngsters are not taking any 
work in mathematics these days. 
The critics, it will be recalled, were 
booby trapped into saying that this 
figure is 45 per cent. 


Let’s stay with the mathematics 
story a little longer. Let’s credit 
all of the 1900 high-school pupils 
with having had work in mathe- 
matics. Since only 8 per cent of 
all youths of high-school age were 
in the public high schools at all 
in 1900, it follows that no more 
than 8 per cent of all American 
youths could possibly have been 
taking any work in public high- 
school mathematics in the “‘good 
old days’ at turn of the century. 

In 1950, 64 per cent of all 
youngsters of high-school age were 
attending the public high school 
(another 13 per cent were in 
private schools). If we make al- 
lowances for repeaters, not 98 per 
cent but about 95 per cent of the 
ninth-graders were enrolled in 
high-school mathematics in 1950. 
This figures out at about 60 per 
cent of all youngsters of high- 
school age in this country, as com- 
pared with the figure of 8 per cent 
for 1900. The ratio here is about 
74 -to-1 in favor of the 1950 
public high schools. 


By the procedure already demon- 
strated for mathematics it can be 
shown that well over 90 per cent 
of all pupils take one or more 
courses in science during their pub- 
lic high-school careers these days. 
This figures out at 58 per cent or 
more of all youths of high-school 
age in the USA. Again, the figure 
for 1900 couldn't possibly have 
been more than 8 per cent, and 
again the ratio is in the order of 
7-to-1 in favor of the 1950 
schools. 

As for foreign languages, if as 
as much as one-third of the 1950 
enrollment in Latin was in the 
ninth grade, to say nothing of the 
other foreign languages in which 
ninth-grade pupils can enroll, then 
a larger proportion of all youths 
of high-school age living in this 
country in 1950 were receiving 
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Professor Harold Hand of the University of Illinois has written 
this article answering charges made by Dr. Arthur Bestor, also of the 
University of Illinois, in his article, “We Are Less Educated Than 50 
Years Ago”, published in the November 30 issue of US News and 
World Report, as well as others who are saying that fewer high school 
students are taking science and math, and fewer schools are offering 


such courses. 


Professor Hand’s article is shared with our readers by Francine 


Richard, Editor of ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 


foreign language instruction than 
could possibly have done so in 
1900. 

Now let us turn to other US 
Office of Education statistics which 
are being used to hoodwink the 
public. Bulletin 118 of the US 
Office of Education reports that 
half of the public high schools were 
offering no physics, that roughly 
a quarter were offering neither 
physics nor chemistry, and that 23 
per cent were offering no geometry 
in a recent year. Some people quote 
these figures about schools to give 
the impression that whopping per- 
centages of pupils are unable to en- 
roll for these subjects. 

The very same US Office of Ed- 
ucation bulletin states in bold-face 
type that the schools concerned are 
the smaller institutions, that the 
equivalent of fewer than 2 per cent 
of all public high-school pupils are 
enrolled in the schools in which 
neither chemistry nor physics is of- 
fered, and that the equivalent of 
only 2 per cent of all pupils are at- 
tending the schools in which 
geometry is not being taught. 

The bulletin also made it clear 
that the survey was for one year 
only, that it is a common practice 
in the smaller schools to teach 
chemistry and physics in alternate 
years, and that no inquiry was 
made as to whether physics had 
been taught the preceding year or 
whether it was scheduled for the 
one following. Since not more than 
one-sixth of all pupils are enrolled 
in the 50 per cent of the public 
high schools having the smaller 
enrollments, it follows that no 
more than a sixth of the pupils— 
and much more likely no more 
than about a twelfth—are denied 
the opportunity to study physics. 

Some critics say that the reason 
that certain mathematics and 
science courses aren’t offered in 
some high schools these days is be- 
cause the schoo] administrators and 
professors of education discourage 
the inclusion of these subjects in 


the high-school curriculum. 

Nothing is said about the fact 
that the number of newly trained 
teachers of mathematics and science 
turned out by the colleges and uni- 
versities decreased by 53 per cent 
and 59 per cent, respectively, from 
1950 to 1955, or that in the fall 
of 1955 there was only one new 
teacher of mathematics for every 
19 high schools in this country, one 
new teacher of chemistry for every 
119 schools, and one new teacher 
of physics for every 250 schools. 

It has also been estimated by 
someone—we don’t know who— 
that 1500 high schools dropped 
some or all of their courses in 
mathematics or science this past 
year. But nothing was said by the 
person who announced this esti- 
mate about the fact that more than 
1800 of our public high schools 
enroll fewer than 50 pupils: that 
the faculties of these schools are 
woefully small; that each of the 
teachers frequently has to handle as 
many as four or five different sub- 
jects every day; that the pay in 
these little schools is usually low: 
and that, scarce creatures that they 
are, qualified teachers of mathe- 
matics and science are not obliged 
either to come into or to remain in 
these impossible situations. 





Schools on the Threshold 

of a New Era 

Paul Misner, president of the 
AASA, comments on the above con- 
vention theme: 

“The White House Conference 
marked a turning point in educa- 
tion. Public interest became cen- 
tered upon the tragic neglect of the 
Nation’s most important resources 
—its children and youth. As a re- 
sult we stand, today, upon the 
Threshold of a New Era. It will be 
an era characterized by constructive 
efforts to develop our human re- 
sources to keep pace with the fan- 
tastic developments of our physical 


> 


and natural resources.’ 
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Ever since its establishment by 
Garland Pollard in 
. to promote throughout the 


Governor John 
1934 “.. 
Commonwealth education in the realm 
of art * the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts has been a pioneering insti- 
The fact of its existence, a 
result of fruitful cooperation between 
governmental foresightness and private 


tution. 


philanthopy, was entirely unique at 
the time of its creation. 

In its twenty-one-year history the 
Virginia Museum has brought into 
Statewide 
visual arts education program; it de- 
vised the first practical method of 


being the nation’s first 


bringing actual museum exhibitions, in 
its famed Artmobile, to even the most 
remote communities in the State; and 
it has developed its headquarters build- 
ing in Richmond into a cultural center 
for all citizens of the Old Dominion, 
for both the traditional “museum” arts 
of painting, sculpture and decoration 
and the dynamic theatre arts of drama, 
music, dance and cinema. 

The Museum building, set in a 
wooded park at the corner of North 
Boulevard and Grove Avenue in Rich- 
mond, conceals beneath its handsome 
Georgian exterior a complex and high- 
ly organized structure. Its new North 
Wing, now in full operation, has more 
than tripled its facilities, and includes 
its most spectacular feature, the mag- 
nificently equipped 500-seat Virginia 
Museum Theatre. 

The building is divided into three 
major levels, each devoted to specific 
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: 


Virginia’s unique 
State-owned Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 
interpreting its role 




















as a vital one in the 
continued cultural 
development of the 
Old Dominion, has 
become an educative 
force of great poten- 
tialities. 


FLOWERS AND FOUNTAINS line 


| The Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts 


EDUCATION AND ENJOYMENT 








Mall leading to main entrance of Vir- 


ginia Museum (top R.); richly varied tapestry collection includes rare set on life 
of Helen of Troy (top L.); unique Information Alcoves with stereo viewers add 


to visitors’ enjoyment (ctr. R.); Oriental Gallery features paintings, sculpture, 
jade (bot. R.) ; Entrance Hall houses Imperial Russian jewels by Fabergé (bot. L.). 


functions: (1) the Gallery level on 
the top floor, on which the permanent 
and loan collections of art objects are 
on display; (2) the Services level, 
where the various museum offices, the 
Art Reference Library, studios and 
workshops are located; and (3) the 
Activities level, where one finds the 
theatre and its special exhibition gal- 
lery, as well as the beautifully ap- 
pointed Members’ Suite, maintained 
for the convenience of Virginia Mu- 
seum members from all over the State. 

On year-round display in the gal- 
leries are permanent collections en- 
compassing the arts of all major cul- 


tures, exhibited for enjoyment and 
study in settings designed to empha- 
size historical and aesthetic values. The 
various arts of each epoch are grouped 
together to present a logical survey of 
art history, each complementing the 
other. 

As an aid to casual visitors and stu- 
dents alike, the museum has devised 
information alcoves for each gallery. 
Giving the background and signifi- 
cance of each historical period, the al- 
coves consist of large panels, utilizing 
texts, photographs and stereo color 
slides. 


Dramatic placement of individual 
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objects is emphasized by a revolution- 
ary lighting system developed at the 
museum, in which the light beam is 
focussed and “framed” on each object. 
Since the entire museum building is 
air conditioned and humidity con- 
trolled the year round, artificial light- 
ing is used throughout the exhibition 
areas, protecting the works of art from 
light damage, and adding immeasur- 
ably to the pleasure of visitors. An 
elaborate sound system provides ap- 
propriate music for the various parts 
of the museum, controllable from each 
area. 

On permanent display are exhibi- 
tions ranging from Oriental and An- 
cient Mediterranean art through the 
Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance 
periods, Baroque and Neoclassic art, 
Colonial and Victorian art, to con- 
temporary American and European art, 
with a special gallery for works by 
present-day Virginia artists. 

Along one side of the Mediterranean 
Court in the new wing is found the 
Loan Gallery, a huge room designed 
for maximum flexibility of display 
techniques. Its movable walls and 
ceiling, combined with the museum’s 
lighting system, give each exhibition a 
distinctive originality. 
entire range of the visual arts, loan ex- 
hibitions encompass such diverse sub- 


Covering the 



























jects as industrial design, city plan- 
ning, biennial exhibitions by regional 
artists, or specific fields of painting or 
sculpture. 

Beneath the fountains of the Medi- 
terranean Court are the theatre audi- 
torium, its control rooms and its stage. 
Bringing the dynamic theatre arts into 
full partnership with the established 
“fine arts” requires a structure specific- 
ally designed to emphasize the inter- 
dependence and scope of their relation- 
ship. Four concurrent programs are 
presented throughout the year in the 
theatre; three of these, the Chamber 
Music Series, the Dance Recital Sezies 
and the Film Series, all featuring world- 
famous artists in their respective fields, 
are presented in cooperation with three 
afhliate societies. 

The fourth program, the Drama 
Series, offers a season of seven dis- 
tinguished plays each year, and is the 
main concern of the Museum’s Theatre 
Division. Volunteer casts and crews, 
organized as the Theatre Associates, 
work in cooperation with the Theatre’s 
permanent staff of seven professional 
experts to present six performances of 
each play. The most advanced engi- 
neering and stage devices were in- 
corporated in the design of the Theatre, 
permitting productions of the high- 


est professional calibre. Special stu- 


THEATRE ENTRANCE, shown at 
left, is adjacent to ample parking area, 
and permits rapid movement of cars 
and passengers. Typical of advanced 
engineering equipment incorporated in 
Theatre’s design is all-electronic light 
control console; operator has unob- 
structed view of entire auditorium and 
stage from control booth. 


YEARLY DRAMA SEASON, of- 
fering seven plays chosen from world 
dramatic literature, is result of co- 
operative efforts of Virginia Museum 
Theatre’s staff of trained experts and 
volunteer casts and crews. The 
Theatre’s superb staging facilities per- 
mit lavish productions, such as “Vic- 
left, of highest 


toria Regina,” at 


professional calibre. 
dent matinees, at greatly reduced 
prices, are presented on the Saturday 
afternoon of each play’s run. 

This year the Museum 
Theatre is the scene of the first Col- 
lege Drama Festival of Virginia; nine 


Virginia 


one-act plays, three of them original 
works, will be presented by student 
drama groups from colleges all over 
the State on March 2. The Festival 
was arranged in cooperation with the 
Bureau of School and Community 
Drama of the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia. 

Through the expanded facilities of 
its State Services, the Virginia Mu- 
seum is able to bring education in the 
arts to every community in the State. 
The most popular and best known unit 
is unquestionably the Museum’s famous 
Artmobile, an amazing gallery-cn- 
wheels created to bring well-displayed 
exhibitions of the finest original art 
objects to any part of Virginia. State- 
wide tours, completed every three 
years, are arranged one year in ad- 
vance with local educational and civic 
groups, with an average visit of from 
three to five days in each town. 

Consisting of a maximum-size 
aluminum trailer truck outfitted with 
self-contained lighting, air condition- 
ing and sound systems, the Artmobile 
has toured the Old Dominion with 
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two exhibitions. It made its first tour 
with a group of Dutch and Flemish 
masterpieces from the collection of 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., and is cur- 
rently on the road with a representa- 
tive display of Ancient Egyptian arts, 
vividly installed in a simulated tomb 
setting. 

More than sixty-five traveling exhi- 
bitions, boxed for express shipment 
and designed for easy installation, are 
available to any non-profit group in 
the State. The displays range from 
light panels mounted with paintings, 
prints and drawing to complete exhibi- 
tions of original art objects. Over one 
hundred slide sets, films and filmstrips 
on a variety of historic or creative 
aspects of the arts are available to 
schools, civic clubs and similar organi- 
zations. A State Services catalogue, 
listing these and many other services 
provided by the Museum, may be se- 
cured from Museum headquarters in 
Richmond. 

Through a special endowment the 
Museum annually awards four or five 
fellowships to young Virginia artists 
and students in the visual arts field, 
for study in the United States or in 
Europe. The facilities of the Art 
Reference Library and the aid of the 
Museum curatorial staff are available 
to scholars and others with specific 
problems in connoisseurship and art 
education. 

Leisure-time courses in painting, 
drawing, ceramics, photography and 
the theatre arts, utilizing the Mu- 


ARTMOBILE INTERIOR, at left, 
currently displays comprehensive survey 
of Egyptian art. Art Lending Service, at 
right, encourages use of original paintings 
and sculpture in homes and offices; works 
by Virginia artists in special collection 
may be borrowed at nominal fees. 





seum’s excellently equipped studios and 
workshops, are given throughout the 
year under the instruction of profes- 
sional artists in each field. 

During the school year the Museum 
is host to many thousands of school 
children from every corner of Vir- 
ginia, and even from out-of-State, for 
tours of the galleries, for illustrated 
lectures and for theatre trips. 

Initiated this season is a new service 
for regional school groups visiting the 
museum by bus. Special one-hour gal- 
lery tours, on a variety of specific art 
history topics related to classroom 
studies, may be arranged with the In- 
terpretation Department of the mu- 
seum. Preparatory teaching aids, in 
the form of filmstrips and text, may 
be arranged prior to a visit. Reserva- 
tions for this service, including lunch- 
eon arrangements, must be made at 
least two weeks in advance to allow 
time for confirmation by the museum. 

Group Membership in the Virginia 
Museum offers a number of special 
privileges to schools, libraries, clubs 
and non-commercial organizations in 
Virginia. These privileges include free 
use of most of the museum’s traveling 
exhibitions and visual aids, use of the 
Members’ Suite, museum publications, 
free museum and Artmobile admission, 
discounts and group rates on all Mu- 
seum Theatre events, and representa- 
tion in the Virginia Art Alliance. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
Membership Secretary at the museum. 
As a special service, Group Memters 


LEISURE-TIME CLASSES of studio instruction under expert tutelage are given at Museum’s Richmond headquarters, 
















may arrange, two weeks in advance, a 
gallery tour and lecture selected from 
a special list, followed by a private 
luncheon or tea for 20 to 40 persons in 
the Refreshment Room of the Mem- 
bers’ Suite. Similar arrangements, in- 
cluding the luncheon or tea, may be 
made for the same number of Group 
Members who wish to attend the Satur- 
day matinee performances of Museum 
Theatre events. 
yearly meeting at the museum is yet 
another benefit of Group Membership. 

To operate the Museum for the 


The privilege of a 


people of Virginia the Governor ap- 
points a Board of Trustees who, in 
turn, appoint the Director and _ his 
staff. Directing the intensive functions 
of the Virginia 
Cheek, Jr., a man of taste, vitality and 
imagination, as is clearly seen in every 


Museum is Leslie 


detail of operation, from exhibition 
schedules to the choice of wall colors. 
Each of the three Museum divisions is 
headed by an Associate Director; Mrs. 
Muriel B. Christison heads the Gallery 
Division, Vincent Y. 
head of the Theatre Division, and 
Richard A. Velz heads the Administra- 
tive Division. 


Bowditch is 


By maintaining the healthy pioneer 
tradition under which it was founded, 
the Museum has flourished and pros- 
pered. By 
values and pleasures of all the arts can 
be made available to every citizen, the 


demonstrating that the 


Virginia Museum is making a vital 
contribution to both regional and na- 
tional cultural growth. 






in modern and well-equipped studios and workshops. Offered throughout year, courses attract students of all ages to courses 
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in photography (L.), ceramics, painting for both children (ctr.) and adults (R.). 











Literary Map 


Published by VEA English Section 


HE Virginia Association of 

Teachers of English is proud 
to make a unique contribution to 
the Jamestown Festival year and 
to public education in Virginia. 
Representing VATE'’s finest single 
achievement to date, the Literary 
Map of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia has been published for re- 
lease on March 29 after two years 
of research by a committee of Eng- 
lish teachers headed by Mrs. 
Charles C. Councell of the English 
department of Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington. 


It should be enough to say that 
the literary map of Virginia is the 
latest and most attractive of the 
half-dozen state literary maps that 
have been produced in recent years 
(North Carolina, Illinois, lowa, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Minne- 
sota). But one is tempted never- 
theless to state that the Virginia 
map is 22 by 30 incres in size and 
in five colors with state bound- 
aries, principal rivers and moun- 
tains drawn to scale. On the map 
are numerous symbols and other 
items of information appropriate 
to Virginia writers and the de- 
velopment of Virginia literature as 
well as a brief chronology of more 
than thiry of of the most signifi- 
cant authors from John Smith to 
Clifford Dowdey. Across the top 
and bottom borders are fourteen 
authentic pen-and-ink sketches of 
homes of outstanding writers. 

If it were necessary for the As- 
sociation to pay for the services of 





Maps Available 


The map is now on sale for $1.50 
postpaid at the VEA Headquarters, 1 16 
South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

It should soon find itself displayed 
in every classroom in the State where 
literature and Virginia history are 
taught. The map is a worthy exhibit 
and sales at the Jamestown Festival 
will take it into many private homes 
and public buildings throughout Vir- 
ginia and the United States. 
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a cartographer for this professional 
job, this expense, running to more 
than a thousand dollars, would 
have precluded the map project 
from the beginning. Fortunately, 
however, Charles C. Councell, a 
professional architectural and engi- 
neering draftsman, generously of- 
fered his services to VATE as 
cartographer. Mr. Councell has 
brought an evident amount of ex- 
perience in both the commercial 
and fine arts to his work on the 
map and has given Virginia a work 
of art that has proudly taken its 
place among other significant ex- 
hibits at Jamestown. For the 
Councells—the husband as carto- 
grapher and the wife as literary 
researcher—this has truly been a 
labor of love. 

Assisting Mrs. Councell on 
VATE'’s Literary Map Committee 
have been Dr. C. H. Huffman and 
Dr. Louis G. Locke, professors of 
English at Madison College. 

The idea of a literary map of 
Virginia had been discussed for 
several years in meetings of the As- 
sociation’s executive committee. 
Finally, in June of 1954, Gertrude 
Lewis, then president of VATE, 
took the initiative to appoint Mrs. 
Mary Councell chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate the possibili- 
ties of such a project. Mrs. Coun- 
cell’s report to the executive com- 
mittee in October of the same year 
was so favorably received that she 
was authorized to form a commit- 
tee and begin research on the 
project. 

The committee studied the pro- 
cedures used in making the existing 
state literary maps, prepared pre- 
liminary lists of authors, read 
literary histories and other refer- 
ence works, consulted with librari- 
ans and American literature special- 
ists in Virginia colleges and 
universities, and sought the advice 
of teachers, historians, antiquari- 
ans, and others having some special 
knowledge of Virginia culture. 


From the first, it was clear to the 
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by R. C. SIMONINI, JR. 


committee that the map must be 
both decorative and informative, 
appealing to both children and 
adults, and representative in pic- 
torial form of the development of 
literature in Virginia. But other 
problems were not as clear. Just 
who is a Virginia author? Who is 
to be included on the map? Who 
excluded? 

Gradually the committee became 
aware that Virginia was extremely 
rich in political philosophers and 
historians, but with a few excep- 
tions—Poe, Glasgow, Cabell, for 
instance—comparatively poor in 
first-rate writers of imaginative 
literature. Yet the list of strictly 
literary writers of local background 
and fame was surprisingly com- 
mendable. Few, if any, authentic 
Virginia poets, for example, have 
achieved national stature, but the 
work of Virginia poets in general 
throughout the years has been both 
productive and praiseworthy; and 
what is even more important is the 
fact that the poetic impulse in Vir- 
ginia today is still very much alive 
and is given unusual encourage- 
ment and recognition through pub- 
lic readings, magaziites, and prizes. 

Thus, the task of selecting 
authors to be symbolized and from 
them the list of the most significant 
writers to be printed on the map 
was a tedious and difficult one re- 
quiring numerous meetings of the 
committee in an attempt to resolve 
equally numerous conflicting opin- 
ions of experts in the field. Less 


Dr. Simonini is president of 
the Virginia Asociation of Teach- 
ers of English, Author of books 
and articles in the field of lan- 
guage and literature, he has been 
for the past six years professor 
and chairman of the department 
of English at Longwood College. 
Active in a number of profes- 
sional associations, including 
service on several VEA commit- 
tees, he is this year serving also 
as president of the College Eng- 
lish Association of North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 











difficult than setting up author 
criteria but more time-consuming 
n the amount of reading and re- 
search required were the problems 
of giving a pictorial symbol to cer- 
tain literary works and findiny 
authentic photographs or drawings 
of authors’ homes to be represented 
on the map. 

After criteria for selecting auth- 
ors had been determined and a pre- 
liminary drawing of the map with 
representative symbols and homes 
submitted to the executive commit- 
tee, the task of financing the pub- 
lication of the map fell upon the 
able shoulders of George F. Bagby, 
chairman of the English depart- 
ment of George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, and president 
of VATE during 1955-56. With 
characteristic enthusiasm and ener- 
gy, Mr. Bagby pushed ahead with 
publication plans and pre-publica- 
tion publicity which brought the 
project closer to final realization. 
In order to cover certain expenses 
incurred during the early stages of 
the committee's work, seven 
VATE members made a loan of 
$20 each to establish a map fund. 
Negotiations for an interest-free 
loan of $200 from the National 
Council of Teachers of English 
were concluded in January of this 
year. The balance of publication 
expenses was met through pre-pub- 
lication sales and from money in 
VATE ’s general treasury. 

The hardships and sometimes 
embarrassing moments experienced 
in the financing of a worthwhile 
section project make it evident that 
some means must be devised to en- 
able the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation to support more adequately 
approved activities of its sections. 
[he formula advocated by the 
VEA Services Committee in its 
recent report would make possible 
systematic and effective support of 
section activities. 

Materials collected by the map 
committee about Virginia writers 
made it obvious from the beginning 
that a sequel to the map would be 
necessary. Therefore, VATE’s 
next project will be a handbook of 
biographical and _ bibliographical 
nformation about Virginia writ- 
rs. Dr. Huffman and Dr, Locke 
have already prepared a number of 
biographical sketches. Living Vir- 
zinia authors have been sent 
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LITERARY MAP IN THE MAKING. Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Councell are 
shown at work on the Literary Map of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Mrs. 
Councell is chairman of VATE’s Map Committee and Mr. Councell is the 
cartographer. Copies of the finished map may be ordered for $1.50 postpaid 
from the VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


printed invitations to write their 
own impressions of their work, 
and in so far as possible these will 
be incorporated in the book. Many 
problems of both research and fin- 
ancing, however, remain to be 
solved before publication of the 
Virginia Authors’ Handbook. 

If Thomas Jefferson, standing 
hopefully at the very threshold of 
the cultural history of his State and 
country, could look across the 
literary panorama of the past two 
centuries, he would indeed be 


pleased with his own prophetic 
might 


words: ‘‘We show that 


America, though but a child of yes- 
terday, has already given hopeful 
proofs of genius, as well as of the 
nobler kinds which arouse the best 
feelings of man, which call him 
into action, which substantiate his 
freedom, and conduct him to hap- 
piness, as of the subordinate which 
serve to amuse him only.” The 
Virginia Association of Teachers 
of English is pleased too that it 
has been able to make the literary 
development of our own State 
strikingly evident through the pub- 
lication of its Literary Map of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 





FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS of America at work in Covington High 


School. Buelah Jones, business teacher, sponsors this group. 
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_~ . does not Virginia, his 
native state, more generally 
do honor to the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson, thinker and 
doer—architect, scholar, inventor, 
scientist, statesman, politician, dip- 
lomat, farmer, musician, author, 
mathematician, lawyer, philoso- 
pher, and lover of all humanity and 
believer in the worth and rights of 
the common man? Is not the 
heritage from such a man worthy 
of more general honor? This we 
do not now give him, even though 
the memory of few men has been 
so exploited for commercial and 
partisan political ends. 


True, every school boy knows 
that Jefferson was the author of 
the world-shaking words ‘All men 
are created equal . . . endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights . . . that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ But it may be ques- 
tioned how many of these boys, 
when they reach man’s estate, ap- 
preciate the implications of these 
words to public policies and human 
relationships. There could be no 
greater honor to Jefferson's mem- 
ory than a celebration of his birth 
day coupled with a study and dis- 
cussion of some of the principles 
and issues so dear to his heart 
which affect the present generation. 


Timeless Values of Jefferson’s Life 

Of the many heritages from the 
life, thought, and work of Thomas 
Jefferson only a few can be con 
sidered here. The motivating 
forces of Jefferson’s life and activi- 
ties appear to have been: 


Belief in the supreme worth of every 
individual and an abiding faith in 
the common “man. 

A fearless pioneering-spirit with deep 
convietton that each generation should 
meet its problems in the light of pre- 
vailing conditions and needs. 

“Eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.”’ 

Devotion to education. 
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~ Let’s Celebrate 
_ Jefferson’s Birthday 


Belief in the worth of every in- 
dividual was the fountain from 
which flowed the immortal phrases 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
as well as Jefferson's efforts to end 
slavery, to extend the voting privi- 
lege and to expand educational op- 
portunities. The same belief led 
to his ‘‘organization of the forces 
of Democracy when its enemies 
were in the saddle, booted and 
spurred, and with a well disciplined 
and powerful army at their back.”’ 
A powerful army of the enemies of 
Democracy, still ‘‘well disciplined, 
booted and spurred”’ and motivated 
by selfish interests, is yet on the 
march. It can only be defeated by 
constant renewal of faith in the 
worth of the common man and by 
determination on the part of all 
forward-looking men and women 
of good will to keep inviolate from 
the forces of selfish special privilege 
equality of opportunity for all. A 
celebration devoted to highlighting 
Jefferson’s ideals might well help 
to a renewal of this faith and de- 
termination. 

His fearless pioneering spirit, his 
courage and his untiring work for 
the implementation of his ideals 
into public policies should ever 
make Jefferson an example and an 
inspiration to youth of all genera- 
tions. He was an idealist, yet a 
practical man of affairs; a dreamer, 
yet a doer. For his beliefs Jeffer- 
son risked his neck, his professional 
career, his fortune, and his stand- 
ing with his social class. Few of us 
have such courage, and few of us 
display such industry. The edition 
of his letters now under publication 
will run to fifty volumes—letters 
covering almost the whole range of 
human thought. In establishing 
the University of Virginia, which 
he did after he was 75 years of age, 
he implemented an idea formed in 
his mind almost half a century 
earlier. 





by W. E. GARNETT, Ph.D. 
Blacksburg 


Jefferson is frequently quoted 
in support of opposite schools of 
political thought. Too often he is 
quoted without account being 
taken of: (1) the difference in 
the conditions and needs of Jeffer- 
son's time and the abuses of the 
period immediately preceding his 
life, which did much to influence 
his thought, as compared with the 
conditions and needs of our time; 
(2) his basic belief that ‘*. . . laws 
and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the hu- 
man mind as that becomes more de- 
veloped, more enlightened; as new 
discoveries are made; new truth 
discovered and manners and opin- 
ions change. With the change of 
circumstances, institutions must 
advance also to keep pace with the 
times.’ 

Among the great changes of the 
last half century, which need to be 
taken into account when applying 
Jefferson's views on the scope of 
the powers of, and relationships 
between, the several units of gov- 
ernment—local, state and national 
we may list: 





1. Changes in transportation and com- 
munication. (We need to remember 
that in Jefferson's time there were 
no railroads, automobiles, and air- 
planes; no telegraph, telephones, 
radio, and television; and limited 
circulation of newspapers and mag- 
azines. ) 

2. Scientific advances developing 
knowledge in many fields, which 
need to be put to work for the 
service of mankind. 

3. The expansion of business organi- 
zations to national and internation- 
al scope, necessitating the expansion 
of government regulations. 

4. Concentration of wealth into special 
areas—wealth drawn from the peo- 
ple everywhere—which should be 
used to support needed services in 
poorer resource areas, help which 
is now accomplished through the 
grants-in-aid principle. 
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Jefferson's memory is greatly 
sinned against by quoting him in 
support of given policies without 
taking account of these changes and 
his basic unifying principle of 
adapting public policies to the needs 
of each age. There are few subjects 
today more in need of widespread 
study and informed critical discus- 
sion than: 

What are primarily matters of individ- 

ual responsibility? 

What can best be dealt with through 
volunteer group effort on a local 
community or county basis? 

What conditions are largely dependent 
on county, state, national or inter- 
national policies and governmental 
action? 

What matters call for aid or action on 
several levels of responsibility? 

A discussion of these questions 
would be most appropriate for a 
Jefferson Day celebration. 

There might also well be some 
discussion of the causes and conse- 
quences of such related conditions 
as: 

1. Virginia's poor showing in the per- 
centage of her adults voting; for 
example— 

In the 1953 gubernatorial election, 
approximately 21% (counties 
27%, cities 14%). 

In the 1952 presidential election, 
approximately 30% (compared 
to 63% for the nation as a 
whole, with 42 states making a 
better showing than Virginia). 

2. In 1950 the life expectancy of Vir- 
ginia’s white males was % of a year 
less than for the nation as a whole, 
with 35 states making a greater ad- 
vance in this respect in the 1940- 
1950 period than did Virginia. 

3. In 1954 the average per capita in- 
come of Virginia citizens was $290 
less than the national average, with 
28 states having a larger average 
per capita income than Virginia. 

4. In 1952 Virginia expenditure per 
pupil in average daily school at- 
tendance was $72 less than the na- 
tional average, with 40 states mak- 
ing a better showing than Virginia. 

“Eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of 
man’’ would undoubtedly have led, 
if Jefferson were now living, to his 
vigorous protest against the events 


Dr. William E. Garnett, now 
retired, was formerly rural soci- 
ologist with the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at 
Blacksburg, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology. 
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of recent years tending to kill free- 
dom of thought. The many mod- 
ern forces making for uniformity 
of thought would also most prob- 
ably receive condemnation. 


Jefferson fought long and hard 
for his beliefs. He started his fight 
to do away with slavery before he 
wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and kept it up until his dying 
day. He also started his efforts for 
establishment of a Virginia public 
school system about the same time, 
and kept them up all his life. Lack 
of success in these fields were the 
two great failures of Jefferson's 
life. They raise most interesting 
questions as to ‘‘might-have- 
been’s”’ of Virginia's history. If he 
had succeeded in these two under- 
takings, Virginia’s picture today 
would no doubt be very different. 

Devotion to education was one 
of the most abiding interests in the 
life of Jefferson. His labors in be- 
half of a system of public schools 
for all grades, even though unsuc- 
cessful, and his work in establishing 
the University of Virginia alone 
deserve honoring his memory. The 
value he placed on education is in- 
dicated by the following state- 
ments: 

“TIT look to the diffusion of light and 
education as the resources most to be 
relied on for ameliorating the condi- 
tion, promoting the virtue, and ad- 
vancing the happiness of man.’’ 

“I know of no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of the society but 
the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough 
to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to 
take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education.” 

Jefferson personally exemplified 
his devotion to education. He knew 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. He knew mathematics and 
music. He was acquainted with a 
wide range of scientific thought. He 
was deeply versed in the law. He 
knew the thought of philosophers 
of all ages as few have known it. 

Jefferson’s life and thought indi- 
cate that he would have agreed 
with Professor Howard Odum, 
who after reviewing the conclu- 
sions of the philosophers and sages 
of all ages, said: 

“What is the highest good to which 

every individual may aspire and to 
the attainment of which for its mem- 


bers society should direct its ener- 
gies? It will be found in the process 


Photo courtesy of Hotel Jefferson, Richmond 


Statue of Thomas Jefferson 
by Valentine 


of growth and development. To grow 
into the maximum of perfection of 
normality is the supreme process of 
the race. The greatest thing that 
can be said of the individual is that 
he shall grow and grow; the worst 
is that he shall fail to grow. For so- 
ciety to achieve under 
which every individual may develop 
into normal power and in which no 
individual may reach abnormal limits 
is, then, the desirable goal—the sum 
mum bonum. The final task 
of society becomes, therefore, the task 
of defining and determining both the 
full score of attainments to which the 
individual may grow and the pro 
grams through which human institu 
tions may guarantee him oppor 
tunity.”’ 


conditions 


If the public schools, the press, 
radio stations, and organizations 
of various types would join hands 
for a general celebration of Jeffer- 
son's birthday, April 13, or during 
April, or July 4, focusing on Jef- 
ferson’s ideals as they apply to the 
needs of today, it would go far 
toward promoting the public poli- 
cies needful for helping each indi- 
vidual to grow to his maximum 
potentialities. Such a celebration 
would greatly honor the memory 
of Jefferson and serve our day and 
generation. 
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Device For 


Instruction 


How can we improve the ef- 
fectiveness of our instruction in 
the classroom and in the labora- 
tory’? This, of course, is a ques- 
tion which will challenge any in- 
structor who is interested in doing 
a better job. Like a tree with many 
branches, the question has many 
ramifications. Therefore, for pur- 
poses of this article, it seems de- 
sirable to take a look at one of the 
main branches, the thing that we 
do every day in the classroom. 

Day after day, as we work with 
boys and girls, youth and adults, 
we demonstrate manipulative op- 
erations and present related inior- 
mation topics having technical, 
general, and guidance values. We 
refer to these operations and related 
information topics as lessons. What 
kind of lessons do we present? Do 
we ever stop to take a look at our- 
selves, the way we carry on in the 
classroom? Do we have a yardstick 
for gauging the effectiveness of our 
daily presentations? Implied in 
these questions are worth-while 
goals which can be effectively 
achieved through the use of a 
Lesson Evaluation Check List. Let 
us take a look at the instrument. 

The lesson evaluation check 
list, which follows, is a device for 
securing improved instruction in 
both the classroom and the labora- 
tory. It is a device which permits 
instructors to look at themselves 
and is useful to supervisors and 
teacher trainers as a supervisory 
instrument. Therefore, the instru- 
ment may be used by instructors 
for self appraisal purposes; by in- 
service groups as a critique method; 
and by supervisory personnel for 
on-the-job lesson evaluations. 

In one form or another the les- 
son evaluation check list has been 
used for several years in a teacher 
education program designed to pre- 
pare instructors for the field of in- 
dustrial arts. Supervising teachers, 
Reprinted from 


Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, September, 1954 
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Improving Classroom 


teacher trainers, and prospective in- 
structors have used the instrument 
in teacher training programs and 
have found it helpful in gauging 
progress and in analyzing perform- 
ance. The check list, it seems, 
serves a very useful purpose and 
meets an instructional need. 

There are two main divisions to 
the check list. Part A which consti- 
tutes one of the main divisions 
presents in statement form the :m- 
plications of the four industrial 
education lesson steps of “‘Prepara- 
tion, Presentation, Application, 
and Testing.’’ The second main 
division, part B, consists of state- 
ments which are more general in 
scope and which apply to any 
phase of the lesson. Both groups 
of statements require appraisals. 
These are made by checking the 
category which best describes the 
presence or absence of the condition 
implied in the statement. Check 
marks in either one of the first two 


JOSEPH A. SCHAD 

Head, Industrial Arts Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg 


columns indicate instructional 
weaknesses and serve to point up 
areas or conditions needing im- 
provement. A check mark in the 
third column denotes satisfactory 
fulfillment of the provision or con- 
dition. 

In using the check list as a self- 
evaluation instrument, it is recom- 
mended that each statement be 
prefaced by the phrase, ‘‘Did I.” 
When used in observing and evalu- 
ating the work of others, it is sug- 
gested that each statement be pre- 
faced by the phrase, “‘Did the in- 
structor.’ Thus, the first statement 
under Preparation becomes “Did I 
or did the instructor have all teach- 
ing materials and aids ready for the 
lesson?’’ Using one or the other of 
the two introductory phrases makes 
the statement more specific. 

The complete format for the 
lesson evaluation check list fol- 
lows: 


LESSON EVALUATION CHECK LIST 


Procedure: Insert title of lesson in the space provided and in 
the appropriate column opposite each statement, place a check 
mark to indicate your best judgment of the condition. Statements 
which appear to be irrelevant to the lesson topic are to be left 


blank. 


Title of Lesson: 





Part A 


I. Preparation or Motivation Stage: 


Did I (or the instructor) : 


No Partly Yes 


1. Have all teaching materials and aids 


ready for the lesson? 


2. Make proper arrangements for ven- 


tilating and lighting the room? 





3. Arrange the pupils so that all could 


see the demonstration or 


lesson? 


hear the 





4. Review the previous lesson? 


. Make an effort to ascertain what the 
pupils already knew about the topic 
under consideration? 

. Utilize past experiences of learners to 
introduce the lesson? 

. Ask questions which tended to arouse 
and direct the thinking of the learners? 

. Create in the mind of the learners a 
state of readiness for the topic to be 
discussed? 

. Make the correct transition from the 
preparation stage to the presentation 
stage of the lesson? 

. Make clear to the class the main ob- 
jective of the lesson? 
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II. Presentation Stage: 
Did | 
11. Explain new terms or words? 


12. Accomplish the main function of the 
presentation stage which is to add 
new ideas to those already in the minds 
of the learners? 

13. Adhere to the content that stemmed 
from the objectives set forth for the 
lesson? 


(or the instructor) : 


14. Present the ideas in the most effective 
order? 


Jt 


Make certain that each point was un- 

derstood before proceeding to the next 

point: 

16. Perform the demonstration or make 

the explanation at the correct pace 

for understanding? 

. Appear to have a mastery of the pro- 

cedures to be followed? 

18. Make adequate provision for asking 
questions? 

19. Emphasize the more important ideas 
of the lesson? 

20. Perform the demonstration in a 
creditable manner? 

21. Present a lesson which contained the 
recommended number of new ideas? 

22. Employ praise during the lesson? 

23. Stress safety? 

24. Have a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject under discussion? 

25. Employ or use several methods to put 
over the subject matter of the lesson? 

26. Utilize the drawing out process rather 

than the ‘‘pouring in’’ process? 


Summarize the main points of the 
lo ? 
iesson 


°) 


28. Make the learners aware of the stand- 
ards to be achieved? 


III. Application Stage: 


Did I (or the instructor) : 
29. Make provision for the learners to 
perform the operation or carry out 


an assignment directly related to the 
material presented? 

30. Put the pupils to work on what was 
given in the presentation stage of the 


lesson ? 
31. Check the learners to see whether 
they could do the work? 


Travel With VEA 
The guided tours planned for mem- 
bers of the Virginia Education Asso- 
described in detail on 
pages 24-26 of the February 1957 is- 
sue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


ciation were 


Reread these delightful tours in last 
month’s Journal; then mail the form 
to reserve a place in the tour of your 
choice—New England, Mexico, Florida 
and Havana. 

New England Tour— 


20 days Cost $196.89 
Mexico Tour— 

25 days Cost $336.87 
Florida-Havanna Tour— 

18 days Cost $283.00 
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32. Make a noticeable effort to correct the 
weak points in the pupil's knowledge 
or in the skills being performed? 








33. Employ the application phase of the 
lesson as a checking and re-instruction 
period? 








IV. Testing Stage: No 
Did I (or the instructor) : 


34. Check learner's work against criteria 





previously determined? 


Partly 


Yes 








35. Have the learners perform the opera- 
tion or apply the knowledge unaided 
and undirected? 


36. Have appropriate criteria for evalu 





ating the learner's work? 





37. Check to see whether the 
had been achieved? 


objectives 








Part B 





I. General Considerations: 
Did I (or the instructor) : 


No 





_ 


. Employ good judgment in handling 
all phases of the lesson? 


Partly 


Yes 








. Maintain good posture? 





. Talk loud enough? 








> W hd 


. Use a vocabulary appropriate to the 
class? 








vw 


. Manifest drive and enthusiasm? 








6. Refrain from talking to the walls and 





chalk board? ae he 
7. Avoid displaying peculiar mannerisms 





which could be controlled? 





8. Stay within the time allotted for the 





lesson? 
9. Seem to be free from nervousness and 





fidgitiness? 
10. Enunciate words properly? 





11.Secure active student 


articipation 
during the lesson? 





No 


Partly 


12. Avoid errors when asking questions? 





Yes 13. Employ correct grammar? 
14. Handle well the questions asked by 
the pupils? 
15. Ask pertinent and thought provoking 
questions? 


16. Make general use of the chalk board 
to put over material? 





17. Establish and maintain rapport? 
18. Maintain the interest of the class dur- 
ing the discussion phases of the lesson’ 








Clip and mail to 
VEA TOUR SERVICE 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please make reservations for 





Persons) 


(Number of 
for the following tour. (Check one) 


____New England 
Mexico 
Florida-Havana 


A $25 deposit must accompany each reservation. Deposit 


turned in the event an insufficient number sign up for tour. 


Name 


will 


be 





Street 





City State 








re- 


25 

















NEA STATE DIRECTOR VIRGINIA E. LEWIS, Culpeper High School, 





_ 





Culpeper; Major General John G. Van Houten, Commanding General of the 
Military District of Washington; and Martha Shull, president of the National 
Education Association, discuss the parade that highlighted the NEA Convention 
activities in Washington. The military ceremony was held at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
Presentation of a special citation stated, “The United States Army salutes the 
650,000 professional teachers who have made and will continue to make signifi- 
cant contributions to the nation’s strength. We congratulate the National Edu- 
cation Association for its first one hundred years of achievement.” 


The NEA Centennial Is Nation-Wide 


by MARTHA A. SHULL 


President, National Education Association 


HE National Education Asso 
ciation will observe its 100th 
birthday in 1957. Its 659,000 
members, in affiliated in associa- 
tions throughout the forty-eight 
states and territories, in 6,000 local 
associations, 30 independent de- 
partments, 21 commissions and 
committees, and 13 headquarters 
divisions, will be celebrating their 
professional centennial anniversary. 
More than a year ago the NEA 
set up a special Commission of 21 
leaders from both inside and out- 
side the teaching profession to plan 
the Centennial observance. This 
Commission has established a 
theme and objectives and defined 
general policies for the program. 
The administrative responsibility 
for the observance is centered in the 
Centennial office at the NEA, which 
operates under the counsel of a staff 
committee and is to coordinate 


some 30 projects approved by the 
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commission. This program is to 
respect the fact that the NEA and 
the schools it serves have made a 
century of history in every nook 
and cranny of the nation and that 
the celebration should therefore 
take place everywhere. The Cen- 
tennial office and project commit- 
tees make suggestions and offer 
help, but they will lay down few 
exact patterns for the celebration. 
The program as planned will de- 
pend in great part upon the in- 
genuity and the resourcefulness of 
people in communities all over 
America who will tell the story of 
America’s schools where that story 
has taken place. 

The Centennial Commission as 
early as 1955 chose as the theme 
‘An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.’ The Commission 
wished to call to the attention of 
the nation the close identities of 
education and freedom. It wished 





too to involve all people, not just 

teachers alone, to remind every 

citizen of his stake in the schools. 
The Commission set up these 
general objectives for the program: 

1) ‘To consider the decisive role 
of education in a changing 
world. 

2) ‘To stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the in- 
creasing millions of children. 

3) To strengthen the teaching 
profession in its service to peo- 
ple of all ages. 


The Chance of a Hundred Years 


The first of these objectives, 
from the viewpoint of us in the 
teaching profession, calls upon us 
to seize an opportunity the Cen- 
tennial occasion offers. We have 
been trying to tell America about 
the problems of her schools for a 
hundred years, that is true. Mostly, 
however, we have focused upon the 
problems of the moment. We have 
shouted about the needs to keep the 
schools open during depressions. 
We have talked about teacher re- 
cruitment during shortages. We 
have emphasized the need for 
school buildings in the post-war 
period. But we have never, on the 
scale the Centennial program is 
meant to represent, made a nation- 
wide attempt to get all America to 
join us in a calm, clear look at the 
whole of America’s school pro- 
gram in the light of a century’s ex- 
perience. The Centennial is our 
chance to get America to look at 
where we have been and where we 
are going after a century of educa- 
tion—our chance to build a sound, 
enduring, year-in-and-year-out ap- 
preciation of the role of education 
in the history of the nation. 

The second objective is our op- 
portunity to have everyone join us 
in looking at the tremendous pyra- 
mid of problems with which the 
century culminates. We hope that 
through objective +2 we may 
somehow bring people to see that 
the whole future of what has en- 
dured for a century depends upon 
our meeting the climactic problems 
it has brought. 

Objective #3 represents, more 
than the other two, our own re- 
sponsibility to ourselves. The 
Commission—and remember it in- 
cludes members who are not teach- 
ers—has reminded us that without 
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a strong profession we cannot car- 
ry the responsibilities the century 
now places upon us. They make it 
clear that we need a stronger unity 
and dedication to our own tasks. 
This objective means that we need 
to take a closer look at our own 
work—that we may sometimes be 
overlooking the glory that is so 
mixed with what has become com- 
monplace to us. It implies a respect 
on their part for the importance of 
our work—but perhaps less respect 
for our judgment of the value of 
that work. 


Commemorative Program 
Moving 


Among plans for the Centen- 
nial, here are some events and 
projects: 

Distribution of the NEA Cen- 
tennial Film, ‘““A Desk for Billie’ 

Special Centennial publications 
of the NEA HANDBOOK JOURNAL 
(March 1957), and 1957 COon- 
VENTION PROCEEDINGS. 

A nation-wide NEA Birthday 
Party to be observed by every local 
association the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 4. 

Conferences among leaders of 
community organizations on ““The 
Role of Education in a Changing 
World.” 

The Centennial Convention, 
June 30-July 6, in Philadelphia, 
birthplace of the NEA — special 
Tours to the convention for teach- 
ers—a special Centennial Festival 
to be produced by the Philadelphia 
public schools — special exhibits, 
including one of art from the na- 
tion’s schools by the National Art 
Education Association. Also, the 
U.S. Post Office will issue a special 
NEA Commemorative Stamp at 
the time of the convention, with 
special convention cancellations. 

While these events and activities 
represent plans initiated at NEA 
headquarters and promoted 
through the Centennial office, the 
observance of the NEA’s 100th 
birthday will not take place just in 
Washington nor involve just NEA 
staff. If it is to be successful, it 
must comprehend the whole na- 
tion. For a century the NEA has 
depended upon those who believe 
in education everywhere. What is 
more natural than that on the oc- 
casion of its Centennial Celebra- 
tion it continue to do so! 
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Something New! 


Your VEA Board of Directors has voted to establish a 


Placement Service 


For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service will be more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 
only upon request. 


Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this new service, the 
Board of Directors has established the following costs for Place- 
ment Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 
which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 
positions. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 SouTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 
Name 
Address 


City or Town 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT. Wil- 











liam N. Neff, former State senator from Abingdon, is shown presiding at his 
first meeting after being elected president of the State Board of Education by 
members of the group on February 14. The Board also welcomed a new member, 
State Senator Garland Gray of Waverly, (right) who was sworn in at this 
meeting to replace Senator Blake T. Newton of Hague, former president of 
the Board, whose term expired. In the center is Mrs. Louise F. Galleher of 
Manassas, who was renamed last year by Governor Stanley as a member of the 
Board. Senator Newton, former superintendent of Richmond-Westmoreland 
County schools, had served on the seven-member Board since 1937 and had been 
chairman since 1946. His successor, Senator Garland Gray of Sussex County, 
served as chairman of the Public Education Commission appointed by Governor 


Stanley. 


Art Education 


Baylor E. Nichols has become As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Art Educa- 
tion. He came to this post with the 
State Department of Education on 
October 16, 1956. For the past five 
years he has taught art in the Reha- 
bilitation Center and Wilson Memorial 
High School in Augusta County. Mr. 
Nichols has an AB degree from Madi- 
son College and a MA from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He has 
traveled extensively in art centers of 
Europe and other countries. He has 
also given Art workshops for school 
personnel through the University of 
Virginia and worked with elementary 
teachers. 
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New Principals 


Carrington Lee Hylton is the 
new principal of Bellwood Elementary 
School in Chesterfield County. He was 
seventh grade teacher at Thomas Dale 
School last year and taught the seventh 
grade at Bellwood School the year be- 
fore. A native of West Virginia, he 
received his BS degree from the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Aubrey W. Gill now holds the 
principalship of Bon Air Elementary 
School, Chesterfield County. A former 
football coach at St. Christopher’s 
School, he graduated from Petersburg 
High School and has an AB degree from 
Duke University. 





Assistant Superintendents 

George P. Compton became ad- 
ministrative assistant to Superintend- 
ent David B. Webb of Hanover Coun- 
ty at the beginning of this school year. 
Mr. Compton is the first to hold this 
post in the county school system’s 
history. With increased administrative 
requirements, he will assist with trans- 
portation, instruction and personnel. 
For the past 31 years Mr. Compton 
has been principal of the Henry Clay 
High School in Ashland. A native of 
Blackstone, he was athletic instructor 
at the former Blackstone Academy 
prior to his appointment as Henry Clay 
principal in 1925. He is a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon College. 

Cashell Donahoe has become as- 
sistant superintendent of Henrico 
County schools. Mr. Donahoe is a 
former principal of the Hopewell High 
School. For the past six years he has 
lived in Henrico County, having left 
Hopewell High in 1950 to enter the 
construction business. Mr. Donahoe 
began his teaching career in 1930 as a 
math and science teacher at Hopewell 
High School. In 1937 he became prin- 
cipal of Patrick Copeland Elementary 
School in Hopewell, and in 1946 moved 
to the principalship of Hopewell High 
School. A native of Caroline County, 
he holds a bachelor’s degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and a mas- 
ter’s from the College of William and 
Mary. He has done additional graduate 
work at William and Mary and the 
University of Virginia. 





Josephine Taylor has been named 
Director of the Cerebral Palsey Center 
for the Norfolk City Schools. Since 
1952 she has been a visiting teacher 
with the Norfolk Schools Department 
of Adjustive Services. Before that she 
was a counselor with the Norfolk Re- 
gional Consultation Service and a case 
worker with the Children’s Bureau of 
Norfolk. Prior to this she was a case 
worker with the Social Service Bureau 
of Portsmouth. A native of Suffolk, 
Miss Taylor has an A.B. degree from 
Hollins College, 1935. She attended 
the College of William and Mary and 
has a Master’s degree in Social Work 
from the Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, 1937. 


Safety Post 
J. H. Rice, assistant superintendent 
of Fairfax County schools, has been 
appointed to the School Plant Plan- 
ning Committee of the National 


Safety Council. 
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Dr. Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 


Virginia Education Association 


Presented for NEA 
Office at AASA Meet 


Dr. Robert F. Williams has teen 
nominated for the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation by the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors. This announcement was made by 
State NEA Directors Virginia Lewis 
and Joseph Van Pelt at the Virginia 
breakfast during the AASA meeting in 
Atlantic City last month. Election to 
this office will place him in line for the 
NEA presidency, which is the goal of 
the VEA Board and State NEA Direc- 
tors. 

Some 150 Virginia educators, book 
representatives, and guests attended the 
Virginia breakfast in the Hotel Dennis 
on February 19. According to custom, 
the president of the VEA Department 
of Superintendents, Leonard Mauck of 
Smyth County, presided. During the 
informal program, comments were 
made by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Harold Bell, president of the Virginia 
Education Association; and Dr. Robert 
F, Williams, VEA Executive Secretary. 
[he invocation was given by Superin- 
tendent Paul Cale of Albemarle Coun- 
ty. Arrangements for the breakfast 
were made by T. Preston Turner, VEA 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 

Six Virginia educators participated 
on the program of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
Superintendent T. Edward Rutter of 
Arlington served as chairman of a 
group on “Television in the Class- 
room”; Dr. Henry I. Willett, past 
AASA president and superintendent of 
he Richmond City schools, took the 
1egative in a debate on “Fiscal Inde- 
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pendence-—Yes or No?” and _ also 
served on the .panel discussion of 
“School Administration Round-the- 
World”; Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Virginia, was an interrogator on 
“Meeting the Needs of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children”; Dr. Barnard 
Joy, Arlington County School Board 
member, was an interrogator on “How 
a School Board Hires an Architect’’; 
Superintendent E. W. Chittum of 
Norfolk County, was an interrogator 
on “Coordinating the Efforts of Or- 
ganized Citizen Groups for Good 
Schools”; and Etta Rose Bailey, prin- 
cipal of Maury School, Richmond, 
served on a panel discussion considering 
“What Elementary School Principals 
Think About Merit Rating.” 

Over 20,000 superintendents and 
other school administrators attended 
this the largest AASA convention on 
record. There were 450 exhibits, 569 
discussion groups, and approximately 
60 allied and affiliated groups holding 
The six-day 


simultaneous meetings. 


meet in Atlantic City, New Jersey, be- 
gan on February 15, with its program 
geared to the theme, “Schools on the 
Threshold of a New Era.” 

Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 


chusetts, discussed the qualities of 
leadership demanded of our people for 
this changing world; Bearsley Ruml, 
tax expert and economist, took part in 
a panel discussion on financing the 
schools we need; T. Keith Glennan, 
president, Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on “Men 
for Tomorrow’s Technology”; Nor- 
man Cousins, editor of The Saturday 
Review, presented a “Report on the 
Majority”; and You Chan Yang, 
Korean ambassador to the United 
States, spoke on the “Long Road to 
Freedom.” 

Cecil B. DeMille addressed the Na- 
tional School Boards Association ban- 
quet on the movie-maker’s role in as- 
sisting education and the work of ‘““The 
Ten Commandments.” 


State Department Post 


J. K. Samples is now on the staff 
of the State Department of Education 
as assistant supervisor in the Division 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 
Since 1950 he has been supervising 
principal of schools at Lexington. He 
came to Lexington in 1946 as teacher 
of Industrial Arts and has served as 
clerk of the Lexington School Board 
since 1952. 





SOE PEE TS fatal 


VIRGINIA JUNIOR ACADEMY OF SCIENCE GETS GRANT. Mrs. B. 


G. Heatwole, of Staunton, chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Virginia 


Junior Academy of Science, is receiving a corporate contribution check presented 


by Joseph C. Holmes, assistant to the manager of Research and Development for 
Philip Morris, Inc., as Dr. William G. Guy, right, president-elect of the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science, and head of the Chemistry Department at the College 
of William and Mary, looks on. The grant will permit the continuation of the 
Philip Morris Achievement Awards made to outstanding exhibitors at the annual 
exhibit of the Virginia Junior Academy of Science and other work of the Junior 


Academy. 
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“Fabulous John Smith” 


“Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 





“Virginia’s Government” 
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Here Are Three 


VIRGINIA 
PUBLICATIONS 


That Become More 
Meaningful During 
Virginia's 350th Anat- 
versary Y ear 

INVALUABLE FOR STUDENTS OF 
VIRGINIA HISTORY 

and (GOVERNMENT 


“FABULOUS JOHN SMITH” — 


by Brantley Henderson, is a new book that 
will dispel many widespread beliefs about 
our past. It gives stirring accounts of the 
first English settlement at Jamestown and a 
convincing portrayal of Smith’s character 
and accomplishments. Paper-bound. 


Single copies ........ $1. 
10 or more copies ....90¢ each 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION” — 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies ........ 50¢ 


15 or more copies .... 


“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning. of 
our state, city, and county governments. Pa- 
per-bound. 


eeeeee $2.00 
... $1.40 each 


Indicate in boxes below the number of books 
you wish and mail coupon with check or 
money order. 


Single Copies 
10 or more copies 





VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Copies 
Division of 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


You may send me postpaid, the publications 


indicated. 


Enclosed is $__ 
to cover my order. 


Name i eee 
Street Address _ 


City and State wale 


4 “Fabulous 
John Smith” 





Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 





Copies “Virginia’s 


Government” 








(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Administrative Changes 





Charles E. Sherman fills the 
recently created post of Assistant in 
Personnel for the Richmond City 
Schools, returning to this system after 
serving last year as principal of New 
Broad Rock Elementary School in 
Chesterfield County. Mr. Sherman be- 
gan teaching in the Richmond schools 
in 1947, having been an instrumental 
instructor in the Music Department at 
Albert H. Hill, Franklin; and Lee 
Schools, and transferred to Patrick 
Henry Elementary School as a sixth 
grade teacher in 1954. Born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sherman holds a 
BS degree from New York University 
School of Education, 1942, and a 
M.Ed. degree in elementary education 
from the University of Virginia, 1953. 





Oscar W. Fary, Jr. has been 
named principal of East End Junior 
High School in Richmond. He joined 
the city’s system in the 1942 annexa- 
tion as principal and teacher at Belle- 
meade School which had been in Ches- 
terfield County. Before that he had 
been principal and teacher at Kilmar- 
nock and at the Kingsland School in 
Chesterfield County. In September, 
1942, he was named principal of Rich- 
mond’s Springfield School but served 
only two months before being called 
for active naval duty. Upon his re- 
turn from service in 1945, he taught 
mathematics and physical education at 
Binford Junior High School. After a 
semester’s furlough for study, he re- 
turned to Richmond in 1946 as prin- 
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cipal of Bellemeade and Summer Hill 
Schools and became acting principal of 
Bainbridge Junior High School in 
1953, moving the next year to the 
principalship of Franklin Elementary 
School. Mr. Fary received his BA de- 
gree in 1928 and his MA in 1951, both 
from the University of Richmond. He 
holds the rank of lieutenant-comman- 
der with the Richmond Naval Reserve 
Training Center, and is active in pro- 
fessional organizations and sports, par- 
ticularly semi-professional and _pro- 
fessional baseball. Mr. Fary is a na- 
tive of Gloucester Point. 





Ben F. Saunders moved to the 
principalship of Franklin Elementary 
School in Richmond this year, having 
served as principal of the city’s Na- 
thaniel Bacon Elementary School 
since 1954. Mr. Saunders first taught 
at Appomattox High School in 1938 
and the next year came to Westhamp- 
ton High School in Henrico County, 
joining the Richmond system when 
Westhampton became a city school. 
In 1952 he transferred to Franklin 
Elementary School and the following 
year he was named assistant principal 
of Albert H. Hill School. A native of 
Richmond, Mr. Saunders graduated 
from John Marshall High Schocl. He 
holds a BS degree from Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, 1935; M.Ed. degree 
from the College of William and 
Mary, 1952; and has done additional 
graduate study at the University of 
Virginia. He served in the US Army 
during 1941-45, and before returning 
to Richmond schools after World War 
II, he served one year, 1946-47, as 
supervisor of Sight Saving Classes for 
the Virginia Commission for the 
Blind. Active in professional and 
civic organizations, Mr. Saunders has 
served as vice-president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers and superin- 
tendent of the Sunset Hills Baptist 
Sunday School. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE 
DOLLAR 'g 
CAN GOA 

LONG 


LONG 
WAY... 


A Life Insurance Dollar Is Worth. . . 


. Twice as much to a widow than to a wife, 
. Four times its value to a growing orphan 


. Sixteen percent more to a mortgage debt than 


to a home lost by fire 


.. One hundred percent more to a person who 


can’t qualify for Life Insurance, 


. One thousand percent to an old man or woman 
without a roof over their heads 
— AND — 
Your insurance dollar buys more in your 


Education Association Sponsored Company 


Se ae ee ae oe ee 
Ee a I Ti ticincnin 
Street _......---~-~..--------~----------------------- 
GO Baines cco nn nese nine | Ee oe ee 
HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 South Third Street Richmond 19, Virginia 

















Teachers 


PrP ee 


Colleges 





VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
1957 Summer Session 


June 10-August 17 


Air Conditioned Rooms for Almost All Classes 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 
College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and 


For bulletin with details, write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
P.O. Box 1645, Substation B 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 














New Manual 
“Better Mounting” 


Contains Many Helpful Hints To Make Your Mounting 
Work Easier, Quicker and Less Expensive to Do! 


Here are some of the hints you will find in 


“Better Mounting”: 


—'’The Correct Way To Mount 
Photographs, Photostats, Blue- 
prints, Silk Materials, Water 
Colors, Old Newspaper Clip- 
pings, etc.”’ 


—"'How To Remove Mounted 
Materials” 


—"'How To Eliminate Bubbles 
and Blisters” 


—"'How To Mount Extra Large 
Materials” 


—"Other Uses for Dry Mounting 
Press” 


To Obtain Your FREE Copy Send Your Request To 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 


. Phone 6-5403 


Richmond 21, Virginia 
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Assistant Principal 





Catlin E. Tyler has been named 
to the administrative post of assistant 
principal at Ginter Park Elementary 
School, Richmond. Since 1946 he has 
been a teacher of English and com- 
mandant of the cadet corps at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond. 
Colonel Tyler first taught at West- 
1931-34, and the 
principal of 
Sandston Elementary School, return- 
ing to Richmond in 1935 where he 
was assigned to East End Junior High 
School. During 1940-46 he was on 
military furlough, serving in Army 


hampton School, 


mext year served as 


Intelligence overseas for most of the 
time and left the service with the rank 
of colonel. A native of Richmond, 
Colonel Tyler is active in many civic, 
community, and professional organ- 
izations in which he has held many 
positions and committee appointments. 
Colonel Tyler is now president of 
the League of Richmond Teachers, 
having served during the past two 
years as vice-president. 





Latin Award 


A White Stone High School student, 
Frances Ellen Jones, received the high- 
est grade in first-year Latin, Class C 
(for high schools with an enrollment 
of less than 200) in the state in the 
28th annual Latin tournament; her 
grade was 97. Another White Stone 
High student, Joseph Hubbard Brown 
received honorable mention. Five 
Latin students from this school, ac- 
companied by their teacher Mrs. Grace 
C. Graveline, took the test at the 
Mary Washington College center. A 
total of 85 schools and 576 students, 
of whom 305 were first-year Latin 
pupils, participated in the tournament 
sponsored by the Virginia Classical As- 
sociation. A similar Latin tournament 
will be conducted this spring. 
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College Post 


Dr. O. Kenneth Campbell has 
been appointed Profesor of Education 
at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 
He comes to the oldest Methodist Col- 
lege in America from Wise where he 
assisted in establishing the Clinch 
Valley College of the University of 
Virginia at which he served as Acting 





A REASONABLE QUESTION - 


How would you be affected by a prolonged disability and 
the accompanying loss of income and additional medical 
expense? What can’ you do to be prepared for such an 
occurrence ? 


A-N-D 
A REASONABLE ANSWER— 


Our present high-cost-of-living has created many budgeting 
problems for salaried professional people. Obviously, ad- 
ditional medical expense and loss of salary as a result of 
accident or illness would create a very serious financial 
problem. Thousands of Virginia teachers help protect 
themselves from this possibility by participating in 
Washington National Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans 
sponsored by their local Education Associations. 


Have you taken this important step? 


Dean. A graduate of Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma, he 
received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Columbia University and earned 
the Doctor of Education degree from 
Duke University in 1954. Dr. Camp- 
bell is a member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and holds mem- 
bership in both the VEA and NEA. 
He is also a major in the Air Reserve, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
Evanston, Illinois 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 




















having served four years active duty. 


“fed ee ae ith 
: Mea Workbooks and 
IO Handbooks 


N f W A complete program of instruction, prac- 


tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 


mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
R U LD | G oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 


ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 


B F TTE R tion of rules and definitions. 
ENGLISH 


Charles S. Monroe, principal of | Tests These include Pre- 
Leesburg Elementary School and presi- tests, Check Tests, 
dent of the Loudoun County Educa- | for sped heer a 
tion Association, presided at the Octo- | in Ob-peuh Sates 
ber meeting of the Association held Grades 9-12 form one for each 
in Lovettsville School. ‘Good Public | grade. 

Relations in Our School” was the 
theme of the program and _ several 
principals briefly sketched their pub- 
lic relations programs. The skit, “Do 
You Know Liz?”, added to the pro- 











Row, Peterson ‘and Company G 


gram theme. VANSTON ILLING WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK A 
Mrs. Mary L. Hutton, Reporter 
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Visiting Teachers 


Curtis Elam is a new Visiting 
Teacher in Prince William County. 
His school experience includes one year 
at Anadarko, Oklahoma and three 
years at Dumfries Elementary School 
in Virginia’s Prince William County. 
He has also had one year in social 
work at Charleston, West Virginia. 
Mr. Elam has an AB degree from 
Glenville State College, Glenville, W. 
Va., and he is now working on his 
Master’s degree at the University of 
West Virginia. 

Mrs. Janie Gentry has been ap- 
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pointed Visiting Teacher for Arling- 
ton County. She has been a Home 
Demonstration Agent with the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. Mrs. Gen- 
try has also taught Home Economics 
at Fairfax High School and was head 
of the Home Economics Department 
at Swanson Junior High School in 
Arlington County. She has a BS de- 
gree from Mary Washington College 
and is now completing graduate work 
for a Master’s degree in Guidance at 
the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Schafer has 
come to Virginia as a Visiting Teacher 
for Arlington County. Ske previously 





taught for three years in Kenilworth, 
Illinois, and was a case worker at the 
Illinois Children’s-Home and Aid So- 
ciety. Mrs. Schafer has also been case 
worker for the Visiting Housekeeping 
Services and field assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s School of Social 
Service Administration. She has a BA 
from Wellesley College and her Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Kathleen K. Roulette is a 
new Visiting Teacher in Arlington 
County. She has been assistant in the 
Department of Sociology at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, taught at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Penn., and was director of The Psycho- 
logical Clinic in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. For the last three years she has 
been guidance counselor in Washing- 
ton County, Maryland. Mrs. Roulette 
has a BA degree from Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Penn., her Master’s from 
The Pennsylvania State College, and 
has completed residence requirements 
for her Ph.D. at New York University. 





Librarians’ Spring Meeting 


sf) 





Genevieve Foster 
Author and Guest Speaker 


The School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Education Association will 
hold its first spring meeting in Roa- 
noke on Saturday, April 6, at 10:00 
A.M. in the Hotel Roanoke. 

Highlights of the morning meeting 
will be discussion groups with leaders 
as follows: 

Book Selection—Felsie Riddle 

Library Activities—Margaret Leake 

Library Instruction—Fern Hoover 

Library Records and Reports—Cath- 

erine Slaughter 

A luncheon meeting is scheduled for 
1:00 P.M. with Genevieve Foster as 
guest author and speaker. Reservations 
for this luncheon may be made by 
writing Miss Juliette Moody, 1116 
West Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Personnel and Guidance 


Meet 





Dr. Seidel 


Dr.. Froehlich 


“Effective Citizenship, A Goal of 
School and Industry” will be the 
theme of the two-day Virginia Person- 
nel and Guidance Association Confer- 
ence which meets at the Hotel Rich- 
mond on April 4 and 5. Dr. George 
Seidel, Technical and Educational Ad- 
viser for the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Dupont, will be the key 
speaker for the 10:15 meeting Thurs- 
day morning, and Dr. Clifford Froeh- 
lich, President of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
and Associate Professor of Education 
at the University of California, will 
speak on the same theme Thursday 
night at the 7:30 meeting. 

Dr. will also give an 
illustrated talk on “Student Kept 
Records” on Friday morning, followed 
by a panel of school and working 
youth discussing problems faced by 
young people. The Friday afternoon 
session will be a three-way interest 
group meeting. Exhibits will be dis- 
played at the Hotel Richmond. A 
coffee hour and entertainment by the 
Richmond Area Group will follow the 
Thursday night session. Officers of the 
Virginia Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation include Kathryn G. Cook, pres- 
ident, Arlington; John D. Kirby, 
Richmond, Richard B. Brooks, Wil- 
liamsburg, and George O. McClary, 
Richmond, vice-presidents representing 
industry, colleges and schools respec- 
tively; Mary Sue Muckenfuss, 
secretary-treasurer, Richmond. 
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School Board Honors 


The Virginia School Boards Asso- 
ciation adopted resolutions honoring 
Dr. B. J. Chandler, their first execu- 
tive secretary, who resigned last year 
to accept a position at Northwestern 
University. The resolutions expressed 
“appreciation for the fine service 
rendered to this Association by the said 
Doctor Chandler, and that the Asso- 
ciation extends its best wishes to him 
for happiness and professional accom- 
plishment in his new endeavor.” 








Torquemeter—Two assets of the 
Baldwin Torquemeter SR-4—mobility 
and accuracy—have qualified the test- 
ing device, for a West Point appoint- 
ment. It is used as an instructional 
aid in the U.S. Military Academy to 
Teach cadets some aspects of auto- 
motive engineering. Inquiries concern- 
ing SR-4 torquemeters should be 
addressed to Department SO 605, Elec- 
tronics and Instrumentation Division 
of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion, Waltham, Mass. 








CANDY—CHOCOLATE 
A Ready-To-Eat Dessert 








A food that fits 
right into the 
picture of 
family eating pleasure 











|: the food energy of candy and chocolate is so rapidly 

absorbed into the bloodstream, candy gives you a quick lift. 
Remember—candy is an excellent source of carbohydrates. That’s why 
it spares protein. If your body does not get enough carbohydrate for 
energy purposes, it “borrows” from the protein which you eat for growth 
and tissue repair. So get your lift this easy, delightful way—with candy! 


r--NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION ¢ 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois —4 


material: 
. 4-color chart (17” x 22”) 
. Candy—A Teachers Aid Booklet 


. Table—Food. Composition of Some 
Candy and Desserts 


Name 


Please send me your free educational 


1 
2 
3. Film (Candy and Nutrition) Information 
4 


For Distribution to Students: (Limited | 

copies on request) | 

5. Candy—Chocolate including informa- 
tion on the big 3 nutrients, the history | 
of candy, and agricultural products 
us 


6. Favorite Songs 





School or Organization 





Address 








Zone 





Ce ee ce ees cee eee es a ee ee ee ee ee Please type or print———— — — — — — — ———— 






State 
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Now state adopted in Virginia! 


A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE PROGRAM 


These are the sparkling science books that were recently adopted in Virginia 
—and these books make up a complete elementary science program. Explor- 
ing Science Four, Exploring Science Five, and Exploring Science Six by 
Walter A. Thurber are science-doing books. Every page is staged for pupil 
action. First-hand experiences are emphasized. Edited by Paul E. Smith. 


Our Environment: Its Relation to Us (°56), revised by Paul E. Smith, whets 
pupils’ interest in the things around them. A capstone to the Exploring Science 
texts—making for a complete program. 


Elements of Physics (°53) by Baker, Brownlee, and Fuller continue the Allyn 
and Bacon Science Program goal of helping students to interpret facts logical- 
ly—and to accept those facts only after rigid testing. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Virginia Representatives: Alfred P. Moyse, III, R.F.D. #3, Box 46, Fredericksburg, Va. 
Bill N. Woody, 2813 Clarendon Ave. N.W., Roanoke, Va. 
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Where do your 
TAXES go? 


You may have a pretty good idea where taxes 
go. But did you know that some go to help 


pay other people’s electric bills? 


They’re the families and businesses that 
get their electricity from federal government 
electric systems like the TVA. 


While about 23¢ of every dollar you pay 
for electricity from your power company 
goes for taxes, those other people pay much 
less . . . only about 4¢ per dollar if their 
power comes from the government’s TVA, 
for example. As a result, you are taxed more 
to make up for what they don’t have to pay. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on’’ 


State Superintendent Passes 





Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
since 1950, died from a heart attack 
at an Alexandria hospital on February 
23. He was en route to Richmond 
from the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Appointed to the top State post in 
education by Governor John Battle 
in 1950, he was reappointed by Gover- 
nor Thomas Stanley in 1954. 

Dr. Howard began his career as an 
educator in 1919 when he became a 
teacher of vocational agriculture at 
Boyce, Clarke County. While at Boyce 
he organized the Clarke County Farm- 
ers Association; he was also active in 
the Future Farmers of America. He 
taught vocational agriculture at VPI 
in 1924-25 and then came to Rich- 
mond with the State Department of 
Education where he held several posi- 
tions, including assistant superintend- 
ent and supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation before his appointment in 1950 
as executive head of the State’s public 
school system. 

A native of Brookville, Md., Dr. 
Howard was educated at the Universi- 
ty of Maryland and Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute. He was awarded an 
honorary doctorate in science from the 
University of Maryland in 1950. 


Dr. W. J. B. Truitt, Norfolk— 
Director of Research at the time of his 
death on February 4, 1956. He had 
also served as elementary principal. 
Dr. Truitt had 32% years of service 


in the teaching profession. 
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Charles V. Cooke, Norfolk— 
Auditor, died May 15, 1956, having 
been retired after 24'/2 years of service. 

Clara E. Pollard, Norfolk—A 
retired teacher with 37 years of service 
died on May 24, 1956. 

Grace Mae Williams, Norfolk— 
Clerk in Norfolk City schools for 7 
years, died on May 26, 1956. 

Norma Doran, Norfolk—Teacher 
with 28 years of service, died August 
13, 1956. 

Mrs. Sarah Johnson Robertson, 
Norfolk—Retired teacher died on 
August 20, 1956, after 30 years of 
service. 





NEA Positions 


Richard M. Carrigan, former 
president of the Arlington Education 
Association, has been named Director 
of Publications for the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards at NEA _head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Carrigan will be in charge of editing 
and processing the publications for the 
Commission and the Future Teachers 
of America. Before leaving Virginia, 
he taught at Washington-Lee High 
School in Arlington. He has also been 
a teacher at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. Mr. Carrigan has a BS and Ph.M. 
degrees from the University of Wis- 
consin and has completed his prelim- 
inary doctoral examinations at Prince- 
ton University. During his military 
service he was a communications of- 
ficer. 

Eric F. Rhodes has been appointed 
consultant on teacher salary schedules 
for the National Education Associa- 
tion. He will work directly with local 
and state education associations to help 
them improve teacher salary programs. 
Mr. Rhodes comes to this post from 
Rockville, Maryland, where he was 
executive secretary of the Montgomery 
County Education Asociation. Born 
in Luray, Virginia, Mr. Rhodes has 
taught in the Washington-Lee High 
School at Arlington and also served as 
guidance’ counselor and journalism and 
publications director. He is currently 
working toward his doctorate at 
George Washington University. 

Sam M. Lambert is the new di- 
rector of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association. He 
came to the NEA as assistant director 
of research in 1950 and advanced to 
associate director in 1955. Before that 





he was director of research and public 
relations for the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. A native of Blue- 
field, W. Va., he has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from West Virginia 
University and a doctorate from 
George Washington University. 

Margaret Stevenson has teen ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
For the past nine years Miss Stevenson 
has served the NEA in various capaci- 
ties and joined the Department of 
Classroom Teachers in 1951. She 
formerly taught in Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, where she was active in state and 
local professional organizations. Miss 
Stevenson has a BS degree from Michi- 
gan State University and a MS from 
the University of Michigan. 


Hopewell Teacher Honored 


Lelia E. Parsons has been declared 
“The Teacher of the Year” in Hope- 
well. She received the first such award 
established by the Jacob Pearson Post 
of Veterans of Foreign Wars. Presen- 
tation of this award was made during 
the Hopewell Education Association’s 
observance of American Education 
Week in 1956. In addition to the cita- 
tion, she received a Savings bond and 
a bouquet of red roses. 

Miss Parsons teaches at Patrick Cope- 
land School in Hopewell. She is a 
native of Sussex County and holds a 
BS degree from Longwcod College. 
Since coming to this school division in 
1916, Miss Parsons has made many out- 
standing contributions to the progress 
of education in Hopewell. 














Lelia E. Parsons wins first award 
as “Outstanding Teacher of the Year 
in Hopewell.” 
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textbooks that make a difference 


ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


Science 


OUR SCIENTIFIC NEEDS Frasier-MacCracken-Decker Grade 7 





Applied Mathematics 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC Mallory and Skeen Grades 10-12 


Senior Mathematics 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS for High Schools Mallory and Fehr High School 


Trigonometry 


New TRIGONOMETRY Mallory Grades 11-12 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Affiliate 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard, Syracuse 2, New York 
Represented by Ray E. Barber 

















Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 






















MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 


MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 


250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 
etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee. 


TIONAL USE—<A brand new invention that’s a miraculous time and 


ELECTRIC CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 
money saver. Write Taylor & Siedd for full details. 






Contact your supplier or write 





TAYLOR &SLEDD, Inc., P.O. Box 1132, RICHMOND, VA. for your nearest wholesaler 
| | | 
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Photo by Allen Litten 


THE BELOVED SCHOOLMASTER. Melton F. Wright, principal of Har- 
risonburg High School, has written “The Beloved Schoolmaster”, a biography of 
Dr. William H. Keister, who was a teacher and administrator in Harrisonburg 
schools for 53 years. Dr. Keister also served as president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association in 1910-11. The subject of the biography, Dr. Keister is shown 
(seated) as he reads the manuscript, with the author, Mr. Wright, (standing). 


Mr. Wright’s purpose in writing 
this book on the educator’s life and his 
contributions to the growth of Har- 
risonburg’s schools is to inspire young 
people to dedicate their lives to the 
“high calling” of teaching. It is also 
of interest to all educators, friends and 
former pupils of the beloved school- 
master. 
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Its ten chapters tell of Dr. Keister’s 
boyhood in Highland County, his edu- 
cation at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, and how the young schoo!master 
came to Harrisonburg in 1894 to stay 
one or two years and has remained 
since. Sprinkled with anecdotes frcm 
the life of Dr. Keister, the book also 


contains letters from well-known per- 


sonalities regarding the subject. A fore- 
word has been prepared by his close 
friend, Dr. Francis P. Gaines, presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. The appendix brings the history 
of Harrisonburg’s schools up-to-date 
with a sketch on Maurice Harold Bell 
who succeeded Dr. Keister as superin- 
tendent of Harrisonburg’s schools in 
1947 and this year became president 
of the Virginia Education Association. 

Copies of the book are available at 
$2.00 (remittance with order post- 
paid) from Melton F. Wright, Box 
402, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Changes Among Publishers 


Stanley S. Stalter, who has 
served as manager of the Cincinnati 
Division of the American Book Com- 
pany since 1945, has been promoted 
to General Sales Manager of the 
American Book Company. He _ has 
served in several capacities since he of- 
ficially joined the Company in 1919. 
His headquarters are now in New 
York City. 

Arthur A. Streng succeeds Mr. 
Stalter as manager of the Cincinnati 
Division of the American Book Com- 
pany. His area will include Virginia. 
Mr. Streng has been associated with 
the American Book Company since 
1935. 

Carl Stracener has been appointed 
a special representative for the Chas. 
A. Bennett Company, book publishers 
of Peoria, Illinois. His area will include 
North Central North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and California. Before joining 
the Bennett Company in June, 1956, 
Mr. Stracener taught industrial arts at 
a Texas high school. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-C, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, lll 


~ CULTURAL TRAVEL TOURS 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS @ RADIO -TV 


Tour Europe with Dr. Logan C. Osterndorf 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


June 26 - Sept. 4—8 countries 


Many other cultural tours available Write for 
free brochures to Dr. Frederick Ingvoldstad, Dir 


The Cultural Travel Council 
Dept. V, 441 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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hree Corners 
of the Old Dominion 





They Also Serve 


The many military installations in 
and near Prince William County have 
been the source of unusual teacher 
talent. The wives of men in the four 
branches of the Armed Forces are rep- 
resented in the public school system 
of the County. Prince William Coun- 
ty Education Association paid special 
tribute to these service wives at their 
February dinner meeting. 

To understand fully the great need 
filled by these wives, one should ex- 
amine a few statistics. The school en- 
rollment in Prince William County 
leaped from about 3,600 in 1951 to 
about 6,300 at the present time. This 
astonishing growth has occurred at the 
same time the country has faced a 


vara 


\ 








teacher shortage. Each year increasing 
numbers of service wives have come 
into the school system. At the present 
time, 17 per cent of the white class- 
room teachers in Prince William Coun- 
ty are service wives. They are filling 
vacancies in schools in all sections of 
the County. In one school, they com- 
prise half of the faculty; and, in an- 
other, 40 per cent. 

These service wives come to the 
County with exceptional professional 
preparation, coming from all sections 
of the country, with degrees and ex- 
perienced background. These qualifi- 
cations are accompanied by an attitude 
of willingness to adapt to circum- 
stances as they find them. Their eager- 
ness and resourcefulness are an inspira- 
tion to their associates, and they have 














SERVING PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY SCHOOLS are wives of service 
men. Teachers representing the four branches of the Armed Forces are, left to 
right, Mrs. James D. Harrover, Jr., an Army wife; Mrs. Jack K. Findley, a 
Marine Corps wife; Mrs. Jack H. Fink, a Navy wife; and Mrs. Robert L. Page, 


an Air Force wife. 
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proved themselves invaluable in the 
present educational crisis. 

In spite of the fact that their posi- 
tions are only temporary, they ap- 
proach each assignment as zealously as 
though it were their life work. One 
teacher came into a fifth grade as a 
replacement on a few days’ notice and 
went into action the first day on the 
scene. The lagging interest of those 
fifth graders was restored by initiating 
construction of a large relief map of 
the United States, artistically planned 
for long range teaching. She contribu- 
ted enthusiastic planning when it was 
urgently needed. 

While husbands are on active duty 
in the Air Force, Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, their wives are render- 
ing vital service in the public schools 
of Prince William County. They too 
are to be commended for meritorious 
service! 

By Mrs. Paul J. Arrington, Reporter 
Prince William County) 
Recommendations of 

In-Service Growth Committee 
of ASCD of VEA 
Adopted October 31, 1956 


at annual meeting of 
Department of Supervisors 


1. That the association (ASCD of 
VEA) work very closely with the 
State Department of Education in 
clarifying and improving certification 
requirements for school people having 
supervisory and curriculum develop- 
ment responsibilities in the public 
schools of Virginia. 

2. That the association work with 
colleges and universities in the State 
toward the establishment of additional 
courses in supervision and curriculum 
development. 

3. That the membership of the asso- 
ciation actively support a program of 
selective recruitment of superior per- 
sonnel to enter supervisory positions. 

4. That a recommendation be made 
to the State Department of Education 
and others who may have program 


“planning responsibilities that greater 


use be made of our own personnel as 
speakers, panel members and group 
leaders at state-wide conferences and 
conventions. 

§. That the association work closely 
with the Department of Instruction of 
the State Department of Education in 
bringing about more definite direction 
and structure in the regional super- 
visory groups in working on the pro- 
duction of an overall curriculum bul- 
letin or guide. 
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Adopted in Virginia. . . 


SOLID. GEOMETRY 





American Book Company 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Shute, Shirk, and Porter 
Teacher’s Manual and Key for each text 


The proofs of the theorems—the heart of any geometry text— 
are clear, complete, compact, and correct. Provided with full 
reasons instead of being impeded by question merks and refer- 
ences to previous articles, the student can understand each proof 
as he studies outside of class. To further assure correct learning, 
illustrative examples worked out step by step precede each 
exercise. 


The problems, exercises, and tests—the backbone of any geome- 
try text—are abundant, diverse, graded, and practical. For 
each theorem or group of theorems there are short original theo- 
rems, sustained problems requiring complete proofs, numerical 
computation problems, and short practice tests. At frequent in- 
tervals there are objective review exercises. Each text con- 
cludes with several comprehensive review examinations and a 
section of special exercises which challenge superior students. 


Representatives: Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker, Dunnsville, Virginia 
Mr. Robert C. Vaden, Gretna, Virginia 
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The Full 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 7-August 12 
16 hours graduate credit 











public and private school personnel. 





George Peahody College for Teachers 


Off 
S choice ot TWO Summer Programs 


or 


the 


completely June 24-July 27 


NEW 


Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Pea- Write toda y for 
body College for Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL NEW CAT AL OG 
to meet the professional and calendar needs of teachers, 
librarians, principals, superintendents, supervisors, and other by PEABODY COLLEGE’S new venture, 


DIRECTOR OF ADMIS>IONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 





MID-SUMMER 
SESSION 


8 hours graduate credit 











describing the opportunities offered you 


THE MID-SUMMER SESSION. Address: 
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The Land of 
Enchantment 


You will stand in stunned amazement 
when you see Carlsbad Caverns 
National] Park, and off-the-beaten-track 
you will likely discover some un- 
heralded fiesta or local celebration as 
gay and colorful as the celebrators 
themselves. At Indian pueblos, where 
customs and dress have changed but 
little since the days of the Conquista- 
dores, you will thrill to the throbbing 
rhythm of the tom-tom heralding an 
age-old ceremonial. The pleasing gra- 
ciousness of Spanish culture and the 
lingering traces of a rollicking... 
robust Old West add individuality to 
this land of con- 
trasts. The coupon 
below will bring 
you free our color- 
ful booklet, map 
and new Indian 
Arts folder! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 719, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [[] Official Highway Map, 


(J 32 Pg. booklet ‘Land of Enchantment,” 
(0 New “‘Indian Arts’’ Folder 


NAME 





STREET. 





CITY. ZONE STATE _ 





* PLEASE PRINT a 
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It Happened in Hanover 


If Virginia Lewis thought the 1956 
meeting of the VEA (the end of her 
term of office as State President) meant 
the end of speaking for her, she didn’t 
know our Mrs. Lena Williams. For 
on November 29 she was invited again 
to speak to the Hanover Education 
Association at our fall dinner meet- 
ing held in the Battlefield Park High 
School. Miss Lewis in her most pleas- 
ing manner brought to us an addition- 
al 3 R’s for teachers. She, of course, 
did not minimize the importance of 
the basic subjects or the old 3 R’s plus 
the additional subjects taught today. 
And she gave many of us a boost 
when she said that regardless of new 
methods and incentives, it is often 
necessary to insist quite positively that 
a child learn certain things rather 
than depending on his learning it be- 
cause it’s fun. 

The additional 3 R’s on which Miss 
Lewis elaborated were Responsibility 
of the teacher to the child, parents, 
and comunity; Rights of the teacher 
—advanced through professional or- 
ganizations; and the proper Relation- 
ship with all of society. Especially are 
these ““R’s” important because, whether 
we like it or not, our actions are 
watched and our attitudes are judged 
in the position in which we find our- 
selves (of our own choice)—entrusted 
with the molding of the citizens of 
tomorrow. 

Frances §. Attkisson, Reporter 


Smyth County 
School Savings 
A total of $14,209.10 in School 
Savings has been recorded for the first 
semester of this school year in Smyth 
County, reports Minnie Rouse, chair- 
man. 
Sale of stamps and bonds according 
to schools is as follows: 
Walkers Creek $ 200.00 
Seven Mile Ford 250.00 
McCready 125.00 
Groseclose 350.00 
Sugar Grove 453.30 
Oak Point 455.10 
Marion Intermediate 295.10 
Atkins 500.00 
Chilhowie 600.20 
Marion Primary 1,468.00 
Rich Valley 1,509.40 
Marion High School 1,750.30 
Allison Gap 1,175.00 
Riverside 1,875.20 
Saltville 3,202.50 


$14,209.10 


The School Savings Committee has 
adopted three objectives for the year, 
(1) to organize a School Savings pro- 
gram in every school in Smyth County, 
(2) to create more interest in schools 
already organized, and (3) to make 
reports on time. 

Assisting Miss Rouse on this com- 
mittee are Greever Crouse, A. L. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Grace Burton, Mrs. 
Ellis Calhoun, Mrs. Lois Comer, Mrs. 
Ruth Sheffield, and Mrs. Maude Farris. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY SECRETARY RETIRES. Josephine Moore has 
served as secretary to the superintendents of Rockingham County Schools during 
the past 31 years. She was honored at a dinner at Belle Meade upon her retirement 
on October 31 during which Superintendent Wilbur S. Pence presented her with 
a room radio from her fellow workers. Tribute was paid Miss Moore for her 
loyal and faithful services to the Rockingham County schools. Participating in 
this recognition for Miss Moore are, left to right, Henry F. Rolston, chairman 
of the School Board; R. B. Alexander, director of Transportation; Miss Moore; 
Superintendent Pence; John C. Myers, former superintendent of Rockingham 
schools; and J. Frank Hillyard, principal of Broadway High School and dean of 


county principals. 
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FAIRFAX DINNER-DANCE. Fairfax educators put on their party clothes and 


went dining and dancing in the Presidential room of the Hotel Statler to make 


their annual social last May a gala event. 


And a big event it was with some 400 


from the Fairfax Education Association and the Arlington Education Association, 
with their guests, attending the dinner-dance. 
Some of the special guests at the table above include Virginia E. Lewis, then 


president of the Virginia Education Association; Dr. Robert F. 


Williams, VEA 


Executive Secretary, and Mrs. Williams; W. T. Woodson, superintendent of Fair- 
; P 


fax County schools; and Mrs. 


Other special guests included Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; Joseph H. 
Freehill, chairman, Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors; Robert F. Davis, 
Chairman, Fairfax County School 
Board; Carlton C. Massey, Fairfax 
County Executive; Mrs. Donald Gray, 
president, Fairfax County Federation 
of PTA; T. Edward Rutter, superin- 
tendent of Arlington County schools; 
T. C. Williams, superintendent of 
Alexandria schools; Irvin H. Schmitt, 
superintendent of Falls Church 
schools; and S. J. Coffey, president of 
District H, VEA. 


Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 


then U. 


Katherine Hopper, Fairfax County guidance 
counselor and past president of District H. 


S. Commissioner of Education, was the 
featured dinner speaker, using as his 
subject, “A Look at Education.” He 
was introduced by Representative Joel 
T. Broyhill, the 10th District’s mem- 
ber of Congress. 

During the evening, Phillip J. Ful- 
ler, outgoing president of the Fairfax 
Education Association, was presented 
with a gift of silver in recognition of 
his leadership. 

Robert W. Bogen, vice-president of 
the Fairfax Education Association, was 
chairman of the dinner-dance commit- 
tee that arranged this outstanding 
function. 








Orientation in Frederick 


Small school units with limited funds 
might find effective the orientation 
program used in Frederick County: 
Approximately twenty new teachers 
were oriented under the plan worked 
out by the Personnel Problems Com- 
mittee of the Frederick County Edu- 
cation Association. 


Before reporting for duty, each new 
teacher received a letter from the 
president of the Association, James V. 
Hutton, Jr., and the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Jean Nixon. On the 
second day after reporting for duty the 
new teachers were told of the county 
policies and practices by the Associa- 
tion president, the Superintendent of 
schools, the Elementary supervisor, and 
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the clerk of the School Board; and a 
member of the Association explained 
the teachers register. 

New teachers were 
baskets by local orchardists, containing 
peaches and apples, the principal crops 
of the region. 

Local banks supplied pads and pen- 
cils, and each new teacher received a 
free pass to the movies from the 
theatres. The Chamber of Commerce 
gave each one a map of the locality, 
together with a history of the area and 
other information; the Coca Cola 
Company furnished free cokes for the 
first teachers meeting. 

The committee concluded the orien- 
tation program with a reception in 
October honoring the new teachers. 

Daniel A. Colaw, Reporter 


given fruit 














NOT a workbook 


BUT one book ho yg 


combines essential text and needed 
practice to insure mastery of a 
particular subject 
ONLY The Steck Company 
publishes the 
Worktext! 


Write for your tree Worktext Catalog 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 








YOUR 1957 
SUMMER TRIP! 


(Certificate credit if you wish) 


Our tenth Year's offering: 
28 days—California and the Golden 
West 
21 days—Mexico and the Deep 
South 
14 days—New England and Canada 


Join one of our groups for a vacation 
you will cherish in memory year after 
year. For complete information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS, INC. 
2404 Hillsboro Street 
P. O. Box 5426 
State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Telephone TE-27996 








University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 

















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guvcrantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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Allene Archer, one of sixty outstand- 
ing high school educators selected to 
attend the Merit Fellowship seminar 
at Cornell University, is shown sur- 
rounded by several of the visual aids 
she has utilized in developing an in- 
terest in mathematics among her stu- 
dents. Miss Archer heads the Mathe- 
matics Department at Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in Richmond. She 
has also taught in college summer 
sessions and served as consultant in 
mathematics. Miss Archer is a 
former president of the Mathematics 
Section of the VEA. 





Franklin Kizer discusses his selection 
for a Merit Fellowship by Cornell 
University with Shell Oil Company 
salesman John Barnett. The Shell 
Merit Fellowship program was de- 
veloped to help solve the shortage of 
engineers and scientists in America 
today. Mr. Kizer, formerly supervisor 
of Science for Norfolk County 
Schools, became Assistant Supervisor 
of Secondary Education for the State 
Department of Education this past 
year. Holding Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees from East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C., he is the re- 
cipient of several awards in science 
and aviation. Active in the Virginia 
Academy of Science, he is also State 
director of the National Science 
Teachers Association. He was the 
first president of the Norfolk County 
Science Supper Club and served as 
president of the Secondary Science 
Section of the VEA. 
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Merit Fellowships 


Two Virginians were among 60 high 
school teachers selected from 2,000 
applicants to attend seminars con- 
ducted by Stanford and Cornell uni- 
versities last summer on fellowships 
provided by the Shell Companies 
Foundation, Inc. Miss Allene 
Archer, head of the Mathematics De- 
partment at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, and Franklin 
Kizer, former director of Science In- 
struction, Norfolk County, now with 
the State Department of Education, 
were recipients of the Shell Merit 
Fellowships. 


Teachers were selected on the basis 





of merit and demonstrated leadership 
qualities, and the aim of the program 
is to inspire those science teachers who, 
in turn, can best inspire the scientists 
and science teachers of tomorrow. The 
program developed following surveys 
that showed fewer high school students 
are studying physics, mathematics and 
chemistry. 

Shell Foundation will increase the 
number of fellowships for the sum- 
mer of 1957, which include allowances 
for travel, tuition, living expenses, and 
$500 in cash to offset loss of potential 
summer earnings. Requests for Fellow- 
ship applications should be sent di- 
rectly to the Department of Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Science Seryiee, Award 

The Norfolk Cou ce Supper 
Club believes that community coopera- 
tion will solve many of the problems 
in science education. In recognition of 
the support and assistance made avail- 
able to science education, this organi- 
zation of Norfolk County science 
teachers has established an award for 
“Distinguished Service to Science Ed- 
ucation in Norfolk County.” 

The first award was presented last 
October to Dr. Mearl A. Kise, director 
of Research and Development for the 
Virginia Smelting Company. Presen- 
tation for the club was made by 
Franklin D. Kizer, State 
supervisor of Secondary Education. 

Dr. Kise, as president of the Hamp- 
ton Roads Section of the American 
Chemical Society, has made available 
the facilities of that Society to science 
teachers and their students, as well as 
the reference library of his company 
together with the assistance of his as- 
sociates. Dr. Kise developed and pre- 
sented a science demonstration to the 
schools in this area. He has been a 
featured speaker at school science club 
and assembly programs. His company 
participated in the program providing 
summer jobs for science teachers dur- 
ing the past two years. These and simi- 
lar activities made him the choice for 
this award—a man who has offered 


assistant 


“not only his service and assistance, 
but more important, his friendship and 
respect” to the science teachers of this 
area. 
Alan Mandell, President 
Norfolk County 
Science Supper Club 





Volume 1, Number 1 


Two new publications have come 
into being during the past year among 
the departments and sections of the 
VEA. 

Volume 1, No. 1 of THE VirGinia 
SclENCE EpucaTor appeared under 
date of April 10, 1956, edited by 
Frederick B. Tubbs, then president of 
the Secondary Science Section of the 
Virginia Education Association. 

ViIsITING TEACHER News released 
its first issue dated Fall 1956, telling 
of activities of the VEA Department 
of Visiting Teachers. 

Each is a newsy mimeographed pub- 
lication, well edited and illustrated. 
May their issues keep coming! 
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PS 145 Virginia, Regional-Political 


Size: 64 by 35 inches. 
Seale: 8 miles to the inch. 


@ Large wall-sized map .. . excellent 
visibility. 

Lithographed in seven new, vivid colors. 

For teachers of Virginia History or 

Geography 

Edited by Dr. Sidman P. Poole. 

Up-to-date. Shows latest information. 

Shows counties, state parks, major 

highways .. . 

Five insert maps. 

All cities indexed. 

@ Reasonably priced. 


Virginia Representative 
rI¢C 912 Rosser Lane 
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SCIENCE CLUB AIDED BY U.S. ARMY ENGINEER SCHOOL. Stu- 
dents at Brandon Junior High School, Arlington, took part in a water purification 
demonstration presented by personnel from the Engineer School at Fort Belvoir. 
Here they are shown participating in the operation of one-quarter gallon per 
minute water purifier, guided by Sgt. Eugene C. Blanton, from the Water Puri- 
fication Section, The Engineer School. Some forty students attended the first 
meeting of the Science Club recently established by J. K. Pleacher, principal of 
Brandon Junior High School, and Dr. Phoeobe H.. Knipling, supervisor of Science, 
Arlington County. Mr. Pleacher said, “The club was primarily organized as an 
extra-curricular activity to permit those students interested in the field of science 
to obtain information through informal instruction. This type of instruction 
would compensate for the absence of a Science Program at the 7th grade level.” 
Future plans for the Brandon Science Club include periodic demonstrations and 
tours to be conducted by the personnel of The scien School. 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 


We have calls continuously for teachers to begin work immediately. We also 
have positions to be filled in the best schools for 1957-1958. Superintendents 
are ready to award contracts now. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower VERNON M. RIEGEL, MGR. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-2882 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS AGENCIES 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Teaching and Administrative Positions Available Now 
for 1957-1958 School Year. 


Masher N.A.T.A. 16th Year Write for registration form now. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 GSt., N.W.: Washington 5, D.C.: Member NATA 














SEEKING A POSITION? 


Many excellent school and college positions 
listed. East & South. Salaries are higher 
than ever before. Write, telling us about 
yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
516 N.Charl S3t, Baliimore 4, Md. the Valley itlay 0 te 
Member N.A.T.A tap (Est. 1925) § ene Son £ 

















Dr. John W. Wayland: 
Virginia Historian 
by GLENN CURTISS SMITH 


Professor of History and Social Science 
Madison College 


DECEMBER 8, 1956, one of the 
greatest of Virginia historians, 
and certainly the greatest-of contem- 
porary historians, celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday. He is Dr. John W. 
Wayland, whose name is known to 
thousands who take seriously their his- 
tory and genealogy. 

Book publication statistics indicate 
that most Virginians under the half- 
century mark have either studied his 
textbooks in the public schools or are 
familiar with at least one of his many 
books on the Old Dominion. 

By 1921 he had published two text- 
books that were widely used for many 
years in the public schools of Virginia. 





Perhaps, however, Dr. Wayland is 
as well-known for publications on Vir- 
ginia other than public school text- 
books, for he is the author of almost 
forty volumes. 

For fifty-six years he has been writ- 
ing on the history of Virginia. Books, 
pamphlets, magazine and newspaper 
articles, on a variety of subjects, but 
with emphasis on the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, have come regularly from his pen 
to the ever-increasing pleasure and 
appreciation of not only Virginians but 
many people who have an interest in 
Virginia. 

After a brief period of teaching in 
Rockingham County at $112.50 per 
annum he enrolled at Bridgewater Col- 
lege. Upon graduation he attended 
the graduate school of the University 
of Virginia, where he majored in his- 
tory with English literature and moral 
philosophy his primary and secondary 
minors. He was the second recipient 
of a doctor of philosophy degree with 
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a major in history at the University, 
receiving the degree in 1907. In 1936 
Bridgewater College, to honor him for 
his outstanding contributions to the 
Old Dominion, conferred an honorary 
Ba. EP 

Since 1909 the Waylands have lived 
in Harrisonburg. In that year Madi- 
son College opened its doors and he 
became a member of the original facul- 
ty. Until 1931 he taught a variety of 
history courses, including Virginia his- 
tory and government, and served as 
chairman of the history and social 
science department and as secretary of 
the faculty. 

Since 1931 Dr. Wayland has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to research 
and writing. He is completely at home 
in his old-fashioned, well-lit, con- 
gested, cheerful, comfortable study. 
At 53 Weaver Avenue, Harrison- 
burg, it is quite possible to forget 
the trials and tribulations of today’s 
world and to live again bygone days 
of the history-rich area extending from 
the Valley down to the Eastern Shore. 

The Old Dominion is fortunate in 
having one of its able sons devote a 
full lifetime to its glorious history. 
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CONSERVATION CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES 
6% x 8%"—36 pages 


Sketch used here is 
from the booklet 
BALANCE IN NATURE, 
Most of the illustra- 
tions are true-life 

hotos...It is one of 

ow, Peterson's popu- 


Here's booklet, 
“Balance in Nature?’ 
It may help you 

in teaching ( 


your lar basic rg ~ 

ucation series. It’s by 
boys Parker & Buchsbaum. 
and 


girls to see 
why conservation 
is so important. 


This is SO 

understandingly 

told on the e 
Junior High level that 


it becomes apparent— 
all life is interdependent 
and without conservation 






: To get booklet, described, write to 
consequences are serious... CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 


Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


Feel relaxed and be refreshed ! 






The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 

and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 
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Prepared Slides: ° ane aa "Electric Models 
FREE LITERATURE 
American made e 77,000 in U.S. Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE CO. 
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Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 


Health Records 
School Magazine 
Let us help put dived school pictures to work. 
Write: cational Service Bureau 
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Hart, Schult, Swain 
FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 
SECOND YEAR ALGEBRA 





Butler and Wren 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Answers 





Fehr and Schult 
ESSENTIAL 
MATHEMATICS SERIES 
Arithmetic in Life 


teaching of arithmetic. 





D. C. Heath and Company 





State-adopted for six years — 


Here is an outstanding new series combining a modern 
point of view with all the valuable features of the earlier 
Hart books. Answers, Teachers’ Manuals, Keys 


This text stresses thorough explanations, full develop- 
ment of concepts, and reviews of background material. 


In this text for the eighth grade, problems in measure- 
ment and geometry alternate with the review and re- 
Percentage is carefully related 
to the work in arithmetic. Pupils are led by sequences 
of questions to discover many relationships for them- 
selves. Answers, Teacher's Manual, Key 


Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 
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summer session students. Also 
special courses offered at Duluth 
Branch. (University of Minnesota) 
Alston Aids A four-page brochure 
full of suggestions and ideas for 
utilizing portraits in any number 
of school activities. (Alston Stu- 
dios. ) 

Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years, (Vine Associates) 
Worktext Catalog 80-page cata- 
log. Lists worktext, workbooks, 
teaching aids, texts, readers, and 
library books in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, music, tests, reading 
history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Com- 
pany ) 

Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Co.) 

Candy Information Kit includes 
4-color wall chart 17”x22”; teach- 
ers’ booklet: comparative chart of 
energy foods; fact booklets for stu- 
dents including the history of 
candy; anod leaflet describing 20- 
minute movie about the candy in- 
dustry that is available without 
charge. (National Confectioners’ 
Association ) 
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BRUNSWICK 


THE ADVANCED DESIGN SCHOOL FURNITURE 


PARK SCHOOL—newest of Richmond’s Public Schools—fully equip- 
ped with this fine, completely integrated line of tables, chairs, desks and 
cabinets. 








Designed for pupils needing vocational as 
well as academic training, Park School will 
especially benefit by BRUNSWICK’S ver- 


satility and unique features. 
Cabinets of several types, including sink 


bases, bookcases, wardrobes and general 
storage are provided for each room. 


Ask For Free Catalog 





Members: NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee Street Phone 7-4287 Richmond 20 



































| creates “Airway”, light-footed fashion 
Buen for you on-the-go. Designed to 
coordinate with sportswear, 
smart for suburban or in-town wear. 
Five ounces of flexible comfort 
in Risque’s Powder Puff calf. 
Beige, navy, grey, red or flax 


with contrast trim. 11.95 


Thalhimers Shoes ° Third Floor 











